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The FORDSON Agricultural Tractor 
Completely British Buile 
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‘The Farmers Are Drilling, Too. . . 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET, W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE, November 21, 1941 





PERSONAL 

1/6 per line (min, 3 lines) > 

A SMART COSY HOUSE-GOWN for 

DINNER WEAR made to measure with- 

out fittings from 7 gns. Attractive materials. 

SKETCHES AND PATTERNS SENT. ROSE 

BREWSTER, 143, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 8504. 








AIB-RAID AND INSURANCE CLAIMS. 
Consult JOHN W. BELL, ASSESSOR, 44, 
Holborn 5353. 





Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 


CH APEAUX THERESE creates MODEL 
HATS at moderate prices. 
SPECIALISES in remodelling. 
Call or write, 10, Margaret St., W.1. Mus 2695. 





DREDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. bB. CARR, LTbD., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs iy 


RY STORAGE,.—Safe country = area, 
REMOVALS.—SMITH'S FURNISHING CO., 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Tel. 234. 


NEMY ACTION AND THE PROPERTY 

OWNER. The Property Owners Protec- 
tion Assocation as an additional advantage of 
Membership has arranged a Special Panel of 
Surveyors to advise without charge on 
difficulties arising under War Damage. Full 
particulars SECRETARY, Spencer House, South 
Place, E.C.2. 


Fek SERVICE, 


BUY NOW 


PLEASURE AND _ PROFIT 


WITHOUT COUPONS OR PURCHASE TAX 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street, 


MAYFAIR 3884 Berkeley Square, W.1 


ORMONE GLAND Skin Rejuvenation 

Cream at pre-war prices. Write to 
H. R. LABORATORIES (C.L.), 37, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


K3, ICKERBOCKER-BREECHES. 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 
O «1 customers can be supplie ‘d with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
--'| HOMAS & Sons, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. | 
OPATINE’ TINTINGS 
APPLIED DAILY BY EXPERTS IN MY SALONS 
Beautify the hair and tint to any of the 
following shades : 
Light, medium, dark browns. 
Blonde, auburn and black. 
Also obtainable for SELF-APPLICATION IN YOUR 
OWN HOME at 6/9 per carton, including Pur- 
chase Tax and postage, Remit P.O. (stating 
shade required). 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1 (only address). 

Tel. : VICTORIA 5943-5944. 

A VALLIERE, LTD., HAIRDRESSERS AND 
PERMANENT WAVING SPECIALISTS, 125, 
Baker Street, W.1, after being closed for four 
months owing to enemy action, now have 
GREAT PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE RE-OPENING ad THEIR SALONS. 
Phone Welbeck 2523/4. 





IFE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 
LENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 3d. for 
specimen oe, _— 16, Queensberry Place, 
London, S.W.7 





LE ICA. Do your country two good turns. 

SELL Us YOUR LEICA OR OTHER 

MINIATURE for important work and lend 

the money to the Government. We give 

a prices.—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 
New Bond Street, W.1. 


ONOM ARK holders have permane nt con- 
fidential London address 5/- p.a.—Write 
B.M./MONO 17, W.C.1. 
W. MITCHELL gives Massage, Rays, 
* Pine and Seaweed Baths. Hours, 
12-7.30 p.m.—Amb. 3006. or Write Box 817. 
N® COUPONS.—NEW FROCKS FOR 
OLD. Expert remodelling. BETTY 
DAWSON, 127, Oxford St., W.1. Gerrard 5178. 


R= ALS, Packing and _ Shipping. 
Large lift van Cases specially con- 

structed.—JosEPH C. MounT & Co.,. Steven- 

age Road, 8S.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 





ENEW-WEAR, LTD., turn’ SUITS, 
COSTUMES, *OVERCOATS like ne Ww; 

(5s. and save coupons.—Post or call, 15, 
}.roadway, Victoria St., 8.W.1. Abb. 7348. 


UITS FROM SAVILE ROW! A 
GENTLEMAN always looks well dressed 
in savile Row Clothes. UNIFORMS, 
OVERCOATS, LOUNGE, DRESS SUITS, 
new or worn once, by Lesley & Roberts, 
Scholte, Hawes & Curtis, Reakes, etc., 4-10 gs. 
-REGENT DREss Co. (2nd wr 17, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.1. (Next Caf» Monico). 





AXATION—HAVE “yOU ANY TAXATION 
DIFFICULTIES? Such matters as pay- 
ment for repairs on property ; annual gifts to 
relatives and friends ; letting of property on 
a furnished tenancy ; engagement in farming ; 
reduction of income since commencement of 
war. Any enquiry will be treated with 
strictest confidence and receive the special 
advice of a late H.M. Inspector of Taxes. 
Write or phone for appointment. Mr. Cyri. 
KILNER, Byron House, 7, St. James’s Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Tel.: Whi 9278. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3 lines) 


INTER IN WAR-TIME will find us, as 

in previous years, seeking the welfare of 
the poorest in E.C. London. Please help us 
to give BREAD, GROCERIES, COALS, and 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS (as far as rationing 
may permit) to those in deepest need. FIELD 
LANE INSTITUTION (Founded —? Vine Hill, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1. 
BE TALLER. Quie kly ! Safe ly ! Private ly! ! 

Details, 6d. stamp. —MALCcoLM Ross, 


Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1. 


FURS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, EE, Towcester. 


H- AV 4 R,: _, ‘ ‘OCKROAC HES? The n bay 
Is” UNION COCKROACH 
PASTE. ge used world over. 
Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 
Ltd. Sole makers—-HOWARTHS, 473, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/- 


FINANCIAL 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 3 for Mort- 
gages and Ground Rents, Reversions 
purchased. or advances on same.—Write 
WRAGG INNES & Co., Estate Agents, 11/15, 
Air St., W.1. Regent 0321. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, 8.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR. 
Long or intensive courses. "Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for pouupe ctus. Western 6939. 
‘“ABERNON HOU SE ° TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Leatherhead. Pupils taken who require 
outdoor occupation for health. Good food, 
comfort. Also pupils for 3 months’ course 
intensive training under Principal. We have 
a number of POSTS WAITING for our trained 
pupils. SEALY-SCOT KENNELS, LTD. 
(Oxshott 339). Diet chart for dogs with 
blood trouble free. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
Eywoop, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in FOUR 
LANGUAGES, THE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, 
DRESSMAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK. 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. A_ few 
bursaries available for parents of  parti- 
cularly promising children. Tel. KINGTON 8. 

















DAAEs 6 A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 
AKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE 
IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 
MING. ROSA BARRIE (Universite de Beauté, 
Paris; affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., New 
York), Warrens Way, Effingham, Surrey. 


MARL .BOROU GH GA TE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE AND 
INTENSIVE BUSINESS COURSE 
FOR EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 
Dir., R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.D., Comprehensive training offered for 
high grade secretarial appointments. Inten- 
sive business courses for posts not requiring 
shorthand and typewriting. Air-raid shelter. 
—THE SECRETARY, 61-62, BAYSWATER ROAD, 
W.2. PHONE : PAD. 3320. 
FFICIAL REFERENCE BOOKS. PUBLIC 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for 
Boys. By post lls. ld. GIRLS SCHOOL 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for Girls. 
By post 8s. ld.— DEANE «& SoONs, 31, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 





HORT STORY WRITING.—There is a 
short cut to successful story writing— 
the Regent way. Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8, 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


_ LIVESTOCK 


OLLIE or SMOOTH COLLIE PUPPY 
WANTED. Nominal price. Good home. 
Box 859. 














SHETLAND PONIES—childrens’ Xmas 
presents. Photos. £9 carriage paid.— 
WEMBLEY, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 





POULTRY 
IRD SEED. Excellent mixture for all 
small cage birds; 3-lbs, 5/-...7-lbs. 10/6.. 
14-Ibs, 20/-... PARROT FOOD. 6-Ibs., 14/- 
12- Ibs., 26/-; sample 1-lb., 2/6; pac ked free 
and carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP & SONs, 
Ltp., 144 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 





OV-x, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed). ‘The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or se — will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL asa 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.’ 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7b. 7/6, 
14lbs. 14/-, 28lbs. 24/-. 56 Ibs. 40/-, lewt. 67/6. 
All carriage paid.—OV-OX By-PRopUCcTs, 
(Dept. C.L.), , Sevenoaks. 
ULLETS, grand lot, 2 and 5 months old. 
Satisfaction assured. — FERNLANDS 
ag FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 
e 





a LETS. 5/6 wot old, R. LR., BL. x 
R.LR., L.S. -W., 30/- each. Aiso 
Khaki re hy Aylesbury Ducks. 
Blood-tested. Immediate delivery. Cash 


with order. Carriage paid.— LAWRENCE, Ivy 
House Farm, Tarvin, Chester. 





FOR SALE 
1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s.: 
2 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each, 
ja free—DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


FyOORS.—A number of superbly- -finished 
OAK AND MAHOGANY DOORS, 
2 inches thick, 7 feet high, single and double 
in various widths. Removed from a stately 
mansion requisitioned by the Government. 
Owner has no further use. N.W. area.— 
Box 856. 
APS. A RARE GENUINE XVIITH-CENTURY 
MAP is the FINEST DECORATION for home 
or office. The perfect present. Colourful, 
distinctive, unique. Ask prices of County 
wanted.— -EVELING, 19, Rathbone Place, W.. . 


Prat ! — PEAT! — PEAT! — PEAT! 
THE GREAT ECONOMISER OF FUEL. 
NO SMOKE—NO SPARKS. 
Truck loads sent to any part of the country. 
send for price list. 
F. RICHARDSON 
215, London Road, Ewell, Surrey. 
TAMPS ! EARLY BRITISH 
COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. Also some Mint 
and superb used moderns.—* K,’’ 6, Westhill 
Road, London, 8.W.18. 


WEEDS, lovely, soft, lasting, 14/- yard, 
56in. wide. Write for patterns.—DEN- 
HOLM TWEEDS & _BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 


TY EEDS.—Have your favourite suit copied 
in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. Prices 
from £5/17/6 and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed 
or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ or 
Men’s patterns sent post free—REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


CARAVANS. 


UBILEE DRAGONFLY, _ 16ft.  6in., 

double panel, 4 be rths, end kitchen, with 
folding partition, lantern roof, gas cooker 
with oven. Three rooms. £625. Free delivery 
25 miles. Sixty other caravans at F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 200, Cricklewood Broad- 
way, N.W.2. GLAdstone 2234. 


WANTED - 

A»! DERS, CALCULATORS, TYPE- 
WRITERS and SAFES, etc., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices.—TAYLOR’S, 
“4, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 


Aik FORC E, NAVAL AND MILITARY 
UNIFORMS—a big price given for these, 
and for TRUNKS, MUFTI, etc. Appointments 
kept. AXFORD & SONS, 304-306, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8. Ww. 1. Vic. 1934. 


Boks Bou GHT.— Good books on all sub- 
jects wanted. Old, mod.—T. E. FISHER, 
46, Highgate High Street, N.6. Mou. 7244. 


OOKS. Country house libraries purchased, 

also smaller lots of g books, ,English 
and foreign. Highest,cash{prices.— DEIGHTON, 
BELL & Co., LtD., University Booksellers, 
Cambridge. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN anpD 

SHACKL ETO N pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing; Furs, Linen, Silver. Old 
Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or cash by return 
for consignme nt sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


OUNTRY LIFE.”’ Few copies January 

18, 1941, wanted by contributor. Any 

received will be acknowledged.—-R. BARRETT, 
Priors Marston, Rugby. 


IREARMS (old), rapier rs, “cannon, coach 

horns, models, native curios, sets chess- 
men, flower paper-weights, old gold and silver 
and antique jewellery bought.— PEARL Cross, 
35, St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 


FU RNITURE wanted, large or small quan- 
tities, unlimited cash.— STONE, 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N .22. Phone North 3920. 


GeLD, SILVER, J EWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

bought for cash or exchanged at CHISWELL’S 

LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8S.W. 

(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 

connoisseurs of furniture, objets d’art, silver, 

Sheffield plate, china, glass, etc. 






























































HOOVERS, ~ Refrigerators, Washing ¥ Ma- 
chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full 
particulars, SUPER VACS, 33, Baker Street, 


GARDENING 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 





MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN TALK 
UR GARDENS have a special value in 
wartime, and it is our duty to see that 
we make every endeavour to grow as much 
food as possible in order to release shipping 
space for the more urgent needs of our fighting 
forces. 

Here are some special offers which should 
appeal to all Gardeners : 

SOFT FRUITS YIELD BIG CROPS 

Everyone knows the vitamin value of Soft 
Fruits, and to enable you to grow your own 
supply of these health-giving fruits, I am 
oftering a Collection consisting of :— 

12 RASPBERRY CANES, 3 BLACK 
CURRANTS, 3 RED CURRANTS, which I 
will send for 10) - carriage paid. 

MR. MIDDLETON SAYS 
CULTIVATE THE CORDON ! 

Because of their compact form CORDON 
FRUIT TREES are very suitable for small 
gardens, and make excellent screens: 
admirable also for training on walls, etc. 

have a limited quantity of these trees in 
the most popular variety, COX’S ORANGE 
PIPPIN, grown on No. 9 STOCK, which 
promotes early FRUITING. These Cordons 
are now 3'%-4 ft. (many taller) and covered 
with flower spurs. 

As a special offer I will send four Cordon 
trees, COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, together 
with one Cordon for pollinating, five Cordon 
trees in all for 25/-, carriage paid. Five 
Collections (25 Cordons) for £5 5s. Special 
quotations for larger quantities. When 
ordering, please mention ‘* Cordon Collection.”’ 

LUSCIOUS STRAWBERRIES 

Do you know that you can pick this fruit 
from early summer until the winter frosts? 
CUTHBERT’S ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
STRAWBERRY will give you an abundant 
crop of medium size fruit of full flavour. 

Strong plants still bearing fruit in my 
Nurseries, 4/6 dozen, post 9d.; 3 dozen, 12)-; 
post 1/-. 

WORLD FAMOUS ROSES 

Here is another of MY FAMOUS ROSE 
COLLECTIONS introducing the finest Roses 
of to-day. The Collection consists of on 
each of the following 12 varieties of Bush 
Roses :—ETOILE DE HOLLANDER, finest 
red; THE GENERAL, flowing crimson; 
SOUTHPORT, brilliant scarlet; GOLDEN 
DAWN, yellow; MADAME BU TTERPFLY, 
apricot * pink; SHOT SILK, cherry cerise; 
PICTURE, soft pink; PHYLLIS GOLD, 
yellow :-CONQU EROR. orange flame ; DAILY 
MAIL, coral red; DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, 
clear orange; OLD GOLD, copper gold. [| 
will send one strong bush of each of these 
12 Roses, carriage and packing free for the 
ridiculous price of 15/-, and with every 
Collection will include absolutely FREE OF 
CHARGE one bush of the new rose CUTH- 
BERT’S PINK PERFECTION, value 3/-. 
The catalogue value of this Collection and 
Free Gift is quite 20/-; 2 Collections and 2 
Free Gifts, 28/-; 3 Collections and 3 Free 
Gifts, £2, carriage paid. 

Write to me for any help you may require 
on Gardening matters. 

MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT, 
47, GoFF’s OAK, HERTs, 
The Nation’s Nurserymen since 1797. 





Bow. LING GREENS. We can still supply 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND and FERTILISERS 
for top- -dressing. 
end your — to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD., 
39, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1 
Phone : ABBEY 1774-5 





EN-TOUT-CAS. THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. BRITAIN. 
EXPERTS and MATERIAL ready the moment 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER. 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND _ CON- 

STRUCTED. Sherwood Cup, Chelsea 
Show, 1927.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 





VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
of quality—W. J. UNWIN, L71D., Seeds- 
men, Histon, Cambs. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENTLEMAN, aged 51, with 30 years’ 

Eastern management, wishes appoint- 
ment estate ——— and position of 
trust. First-class London  references.— 
Box 853. 











London. Welbeck 9825. 


M?’sic AL INSTRUMENTS wanted for 
cash, particularly drums, clarionets, 
saxophones, trumpets, trombones, piano- 
accordions, etc. Call, ‘phone or write, details 
to KEITH PROWSE & Co., LTD., 159, New 
Bond Street, W.1. REGent 6000. 
ADIOGRAMS, RADIOS & CLASSICAL 
RECORDS, good condition, wanted. 
Good prices.—GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, = 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. TEM. 300 


SILVER. Before you sell your xml 
SILVER 














consult 
THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD. 
3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 

LONDON, 8.W.1 
Who have buyers for all kinds of silver and 
plate, partic ularly fine antique pieces. 
Much massive Victorian silver is going to 
America at the moment, PRODUCING VALU- 
ABLE DOLLAR EX@HANGE, and many people 
in this country are realising the absurdity of 
keeping such things locked away in banks 

and cellars. 


"TYPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all —_, equipment 
wanted FOR CASH.—MR. DkEa, 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
AND 
FLATS AND CHAMBERS 
Advertisements under this heading will be 


found on the CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES feature 
on page 940. 








WANTED 


MOTOR CARS 


BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.— 
Where to buy and where to sell cars of 
good makes and low mileage.—103, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


AR BREAKERS: wanted Crown Wheel 
and Pinion for 1931 Sunbeam car, 16 h.p. 
—es 


JAck BARCLAY, LTD., wish to ee 
ROLLS ROYCE and, BENTLEY CA 
Also other good makes of low wo 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 














Ki 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Sein 2583. 


EHICLES._ ESTATE UTILITY 
VEHICLES. Lea CARS. TRUCKS 
A 








late models of all types a for imme- 
diate cash. W. HAROLD PERRY LTD., Station 
Bridge, Wealdstone, Middx. Harrow 2251/2. 


ODERN little used CAR required. Price 
and Specification Birch Hollow, Park 
Copse, Dorking. 
EQUIRED for aircraft work, HOTEL 
BUS or SMALL COACH complete, or 
SIMILAR CHASSIS only. Fairly fast.— 
Box 861. 
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VoL. XC. No. 2340. NOVEMBER 21, 1941. Published Friday, Price ONE SHILLING & THREEPENCE. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
seit EA uae THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 canard HEE rons 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


WARWICKSHIRE AND WORCESTER BORDERS 


NORTH END OF THE COTSWOLDS 
THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTIONS OF 


THE IDLICOTE ESTATE, 1,495 ACRES 


Situated on the Western Borders of the Vale of Red Horse midway between Banbury and Stratford-on-Avon 
and about 3 miles north of Shipston-on-Stour, including 


SIX FIRST-CLASS STOCK REARING AND WHEAT FARMS 


Three of which will be offered with Vacant Possession and one with Possession at Michaelmas, 1942. 
Five have attractive stone-built farmhouses, with oak floors, beamed ceilings and woodwork, and other interesting country features. The sixth farm 
has a modern brick and tiled house and all are equipped with extensive farm buildings and stock yards. 


BRAKE COTTAGE (Vacant Possession) with Pasture and Woodland and range of former Hunt Kennels. 
SEVERAL COTTAGES IN IDLICOTE VILLAGE 
To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole or in about 12 Lots at Stratford-on-Avon, at an early date. 
Solicitors : Messrs. SIMMONS & SIMMONS, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Land Agent: Mr. SHELDON BOSLEY, Shipston-on-Stour. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


50 Acres of heavily stocked Oak and Mixed Woodlands. 


90 MILES WEST OF LONDON 





Queen Anne and Georgian Residence and about 500 Acres 


Central heating. 
P= re ‘ Co.’s Electric Light and 
; Power. 
Good Water Supply. 
Septic Tank Drainage 
System. 


Recently reconstructed 
and modernised 
throughout at great 
cost, situate 300 ft. 
above sea-level, facing 
South across’ Park, 
standing well back 
from the road and 
approached by a 
carriage drive. 


Stabling for 12 with 
5 Groom’s Rooms. 
Garage for 4 Cars. 

3 Farms. 
8 Cottages. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS, tennis court, 
lake, walled kitchen 
gardens, grassland and 
Woodland. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
14 bedand dressing rooms, 
8 bathrooms. 





IN ALL ABOUT 500 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,327) 








BETWEEN SALISBURY AND BOURNEMOUTH 


PORTIONS OF THE WEST PARK ESTATE, ABOUT 990 ACRES 
Including Cottages and Building Plots at Sandleheath, 
WEST PARK FARM, SANDLEHEATH, OF 112 ACRES 
Brickhill Brick Yard, Small Holdings, Cottages, Accommodation Fields and Building Sites at Lopshill and Lower Daggons. 
PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE OF THE PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF DAMERHAM, 


including Two Shops, ‘‘ CROSSWAYS,”’ ‘‘ NORTH END HOUSE,”’ several smaller residences, numerous thatched and tiled cottages. Accommodation 
Fields and future Building Sites in and about the Village and accommodation Land at Tidpit. Boulsbury Wood of 297 Acres and Keeper’s Cottage. 


About 23,000 cubic feet of OAK TIMBER 
and other trees standing in Kingland Copse and elsewhere. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction at Salisbury at an early date. 
Solicitors: Messrs. DAY, WHATELY & COMPANY, Godalming, Surrey. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Messrs. R. C. Knight & Sons, Cambridge, and 
Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford, Surrey. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


CHARMING TUDOR HOUSE 


Beautiful part of Susser. High up. Grand views. 


WILSON & CO. 


LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


50 miles London in picturesque unspoiled country. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 


HERTS BORDER 


Unspoiled country about an hour London. 





puce OF CHARACTER AND PERIOD FEATURES. 
8-9 bedrooms, 4 baths, 3 reception. Electric light. 





ELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE, 
istic features. Skilfully restored. 8 bedrooms, 2 baths 








rich in character- CHARMING REPLICA OF XVITH CENTURY 
HOUSE fitted every modern comfort. 10 bedrooms, 


Central heating. Fine old barn, farmery, rich meadowland 3 reception. Electric light. Central heating Delightful e i 
and woods. Lake and stream. ph peers A sce wand obo P 4 baths, 3 reception rooms. Stabling. Garages. Cottage. 
years old-world gardens, orchard, etc. Finely timbered gardens, woodland and rich pasture. 
OVER 100 ACRES. FOR SALE. ABOUT 2 ACRES. £5,000 FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES 
Sole Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: Wutson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: Winson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND VALUERS. 


IN PICTURESQUE COTSWOLD VILLAGE 
EQUI-DISTANT CHELTENHAM AND EVESHAM 
CHARMING WELL FURNISHED HOUSE 
with 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, maid's sitting room and usual 
offices. Main electricity. Central heating. Good water supply. Garage. 
WELL STOCKED GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
Rent 10 Gns. per week or offer 
Further particulars from Owner’s Agents : Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1 
(Gros. : 3056) 

EAST ANGLIA 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
VERY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Usual offices with maid's sitting room. 


Another one or two bedrooms could possibly be had if required. 


Rent 5 Gns. per week 


Further details from Lorrs & WARNER, 41 Berkeley Square, W.1. (Gros, 3056) 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3056 
(5 lines). 


DERBYSHIRE 
Easy reach Nottingham and Derby. Bus Service passes Property. High ground with views. 
COMPACT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
WELL-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with 10 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, usual offices. 
Company’s gas. Good water supply. 


GARAGE. STABLING. LODGE. 


Attractive gardens and grounds with flower borders, rose beds, productive walled-in 
kitchen garden, etc. 


Excellent FARM with farmhouse and ample buildings, the farmlands being well fenced 
and watered and let to good tenants. 


COTTAGE with paddock and spinney. 
The whole extends to about 
181 ACRES 
much of which has considerable FRONTAGE TO THE MAIN DERBY- 


NOTTINGHAM ROAD 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Personally inspected and recommended by Lorts & WARNER, 41 Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 

















Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WEST SUSSEX GOLF COURSE | MILE 


High up on Sandy Soil with extensive views. 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 


LONDON ABOUT 33 MILES 


Overlooking wooded common. 





A CHARMING RESIDENCE 


9-10 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3-4 Reception Rooms. Electric Light, Modern Drainage, 
Heating. Stabling, Garage for 3 cars. Lodge. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS, ETC., 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES FREEHOLD’ FOR SALE 


Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


SURREY HILLS—620 FEET UP 


Excellent train services. 


BERKS—maIN LINE STATION NEARBY 


A HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


9 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
3! RECEPTION ROOMS. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER, DRAINAGE 
AND GAS, 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. COTTAGE. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £5,500 





—— 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Partial central heating. Main drainage. Stabling. Garage for 3 cars. 
3 cottages. Pleasure grounds, finely timbered, with hard tennis court. 


ABOUT 101% ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE ; PRICE £7,500 
OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 
Apply : WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


SURREY—NEAR GODALMING 
Near Village with "bus route. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 3 Bathrooms, 4 Reception 
Rooms, Domestic Offices, ete. Electric Light. Central 
Heating. Main Water. 

Garage. Two Cottages. 
SXCEPTIONAL GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, WOOD- 
LAND, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC., 

IN ALL 12 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





10 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception 


and Billiards Rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED HEATING. STABLING, GARAGE, FARMERY, TWO 
ES. 


OR WOULD BE LET 


COTTAGES. Pleasure Grounds, etc., of 6 ACRES. 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
Agents: WINKWORTH 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £5,500 


48, Curzon Street, W.1. | 


Joint Sole Agents : H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Godalming; 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) ‘iT HE E ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, cn. 
. ABERDEENSHIRE. 








1% MILES FROM BALLATER STATION 
MORVEN ESTATE OF 9,900 ACRES 


GOOD GROUSE MOOR, 7 ARABLE FARMS, 3 GRAZINGS, and Salmon 
Fishing along one side of the River Dee. 4 miles of Fishing in the River Gairn. 
THE MANSION HOUSE is beautifully situated about 800ft. above sea level, 
overlooking the River Dee and contains 4 reception rooms, 8 principal and 7 
servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light and own water supply. 
WELL-WOODED POLICIES, large kitchen garden, rock garden, curling rink or 
tennis court, 2 squash courts, studio, garages, gardener’s house, gamekeepers’ 
houses and various cottages apart from the homesteads. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


For other details apply to Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1, or Messrs. J. & H. PATTULLO & DONALD, 1, Bank Street, Dundee. 





HIGH UP IN SURREY 


Dorking under 5 miles. Guildford 12 miles. 

Golf at Walton Heath, about 5 miles away. 
Occupying a choice position on high ground, facing south and west with 
one of the finest views in the county overlooking Dorking Valley, the House 
is well-equipped and in excellent order, and approached by a drive. Lounge 

1all, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Main drainage. 

Garage for 2 cars. Air raid shelter. 
THE WELL-TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS form a beautiful setting. 
Spreading lawns. Tennis court. Croquet lawn. Walled kitchen garden. Orchard. 
Woodland. 
ABOUT 4% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


27,477.) 





BEDFORDSHIRE 
Station 1 mile. Bedford 8 miles. 
GENTLEMAN’S FARM OF 180 ACRES 


BRICK AND SLATED RESIDENCE with South aspect and enjoying extensive 
views. 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Electric light. Partial central heating. Main water. Stabling for 5. Garage. Cottage 
MODEL RANGE OF BRICK AND TILED FARM BUILDINGS. 


LORDSHIP OF MANOR INCLUDED. Good Hunting Centre 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 





Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,769.) 














“Sone.” RALPH PAY & TAYLOR —s 











TO PRIV ATE INV ESTORS, INSU RANC NCE COMPANIE Ss AND OTHERS 


NEAR HERTS AND CAMBS BORDERS 
2 MILES MARKET TOWN 42 MILES LONDON 
FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 200 ACRES 
IN PRESENT OWNERSHIP FOR MANY YEARS PAST. 
TO BE SOLD FOR INVESTMENT TO SHOW A GOOD RETURN 


Exceptionally attractive residence in Queen Anne style. Standing in beautiful parklike grounds. Stabling, garages, electric light, own water supply. Dower house of 
character with water garden Excellent. farm. 8 cottages. Valuable long frontages. 
GROSS INCOME (CHIEFLY ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED) NEARLY £990 P.A. NOMINAL OUTGOINGS 


MODERATE PRICE EARLY SALE DESIRED 


Full particulars, plan, ete., apply Sole Age nts, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1 





WARWICKSHIRE LINCOLNSHIRE | WILTSHIRE 


NEAR LEAMINGTON 4 FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT | CAPITAL ACCREDITED DAIRY FARM 
2 EXCELLENT TITHE-FREE FARMS VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 352 ACRES. 
extending to about 518 ACRES PARTICULARLY WELL SITUATE, LYING IN A RING 
Cc , , Gere ee err nr iO ee en TE 


FENCE. 
With attractive homestead. Excellent buildings. Accredited STONE-BUILT RE = NCE. oem ENDID BUILDINGS. 
cowhouse. 2 cottages. All in perfect condition. COWHOUSES — TC TIE WELL - WATERED 
PASTU Ris. 


With attractive homesteads and complete sets of buildings 
All in excellent state of repair, producing 


Reputed to be one of the best wheat growing farms in the | pacepes r am = - : ‘ ee 
sed POSSESSION AT MIC HAELMAS, 1942, OR PRESENT 
£223 PER ANNUM district. OCCUPIER WOULD REMAIN AT £500 PER ANNUM. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT | PRICE £16 PER ACRE PRICE FREEHOLD, £10 500° 


Pestioutone of the above and other ESTATES, FARMS, ETC., FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION, apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


























TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.| M A r L - Co L Also at ee 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) & ° Oe ne 
as " TD MAYFAIR, W.I. — 





SEVENOAKS, KENT VALUATIONS SUSSEX 


In a secluded and very sheltered situation close to two Golf close to a small market town, 
psrayen FOR INSURANCE, ETC 
a | T ATTR E - 
— ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE con- : = S068 4 eee © pert tga Hh ge anes ol 


MODERN RESIDENCE, standing high with fine view. 


taining Hall with parquet floor, 3 nice reception rooms, Sun lounge, drawing room, small lounge, dining room, 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms ete.. central heating ing , s, be x ices wi 
throughout. Electric light and power. Fitted basins FURN ITURE SALES pees Lg, Bh wsngg 1 seeinnal te tdons mr ; , — 
h, and c. 2 garages, useful buildings. Delightful grounds ‘innindtaw lawn. sunk 2608 dandon. kibinen aarden and fine 
screened by hedges with good tennis court. Prolific kitchen Conducted in T lnctading lawn, sums sess gaaten, Eikehen ganden and Su 
garden. ~onducted in Town and Country grass orchard. 
| ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER THROUGHOUT. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1', ACRES. APPLY MAPLE & CO. PRICE £2,750 


Agents, MAPLE & Co., as above. | 5,@RAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 | Apply MAPLE & Co., as above 
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Favourite Residential District. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 


Recomme nded 
REG. 8.22. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF 


Tel. 


LUTON, BEDS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE AND SUBSTANTI- 
ALLY BUILT RESIDENCE APPROACHED 
BY DRIVE 

HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
EXCELLENT OFFICES, 7 BEDROOMS, 2 

ROOMS, BATHROOM 

SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
CHARMING GROUNDS, 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 


Ideal for rest home or emergency offices. 


BILLIARDS ROOM, 
ATTIC 


ALL GARAGE. 


3 reception rooms, 


ACRES, 


up-to-date 26 ft. 6in. x 16 ft. 


Centra heating. 


WITH HARD water supply. 


TENNIS COURT 


Street, S.W.1. 
(H.50504.) 


Arlington 


_ Tel. : REG, 8222. 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


HANTS, NEAR PETERSFIELD 


Seclusion and Privacy. 


Telegrams: “Gast, steed tendon.” 


RADLETT, HERTS 


High ground. Facing South. 


FOR SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-DESIGNED WELL-APPOINTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE COUNTRY 
‘ end RESIDENCE 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Panelled hall. Lounge about 


excluding 


8 bed 


offices. Co.’s electric light, bay. 2 other reception rooms 
power, and water. Telephone. both opening to loggia. 
Gar: and dressing rooms (nearly all 
erage. with wash basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Maid's sitting room. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2% . 


Independent 
All main services. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS ABOUT I} ACRES 


Hard tennis court. Croquet lawn. 


room 


Rec ogee by HAMPTON 





Pleasant views. 





Orchard, kitchen garden. Garage for 2 cars with 


over. Various outbuildings. 
& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, ee 
(R.181 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF 
WILTS 


EASY REACH OF MALMESBURY. 

EXPRESS TO TOWN 

A LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


MODERNISED AT CONSIDERABLE EXPENSE AND 

IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT; 15 BED AND 

DRESSING ROOMS, 9 BATH ROOMS, 4 RECEPTION 

ROOMS. CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’5 ELECTRICITY. 

OWN WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. GARAGES. 
STABLING. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 8 ACRES 


(surrounded by further 500 acres) 


1% HOURS 


8) 
N. WALES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


A WELL-FURNISHED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


OCCUPYING A VERY CHOICE POSITION ON THE 


ol 


ITSKIRTS OF 


A SMALL TOWN AMID LOVELY 


SCENERY 


10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. USUAL OFFICES, WITH ESSE COOKER. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. GARAGE. 





GROUNDS OF ABOUT 3 ACRES 
RENT 12 Gns. P.W. 























Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, | Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
V.1. Tel.: REG. 8222. (B.30802a.) | S.W.1. Tel.: REG. 8222. (H.46354.) S.W.1. Tel.: REG. 8222. (w.50861.) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON. 8.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0081. 
59 EAST STREET, CHICHESTER, WY TT & SON Auctioneers, Surveyors 
and at SELSEY-ON-SEA. d \ and Estate Agents. 
“IVY COTTAGE ” SELSEY-ON-SEA 





A charming Cottage-style Residence 
standing in delightful and secluded 
grounds of 2%, acres. 
PANELLED DINING ROOM. DRAWING 
AND MORNING ROOMS. 

5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 2 BATHS. 
USUAL OFFICES. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
GARAGE. 

MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


PRICE ASKED 4,000 Gns. 
With possession. 


Owner’s Agents: WYATT & SON, as above. 











ELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 





17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. 
Tel.: Reading 4112 


‘33 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
MODERNISED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
In quiet but convenient posi- 
£4,500 tion. Replete with central 
heating, Co.’s electricity, gas, water, and 
main drainage. Lounge hall, 4 reception, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garages, stab- 
ling, and cottage. Finely timbered grounds 
and miniature parklands. ACRES 
FREEHOLD.—W ELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 
as above. 


16TH CENTURY AND 11 ACRES 
HANTS-WILTS-DORSET BORDERS 
Extremely pretty, thatched 
’ roof, herringbone brickwork, 
massive beams. 2-3 sitting, 4-5 bedrooms. 
Co.’s electricity and power, new drainage. 
Fine old barn and other buildings. Good 
flower and kitchen gardens; paddocks. 
Freehold.—WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as 
above. 


COTSWOLD HOUSE AND 6 ACRES 
In a lovely position near 
3,000 gns. Cirencester. Stone-built. 
Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Co.’s electricity. Garage, stabling: easily 
kept garden and pasture.—Freehold.— 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., as above. 


over, 


BUILT 


For Sale 








NOT PREVIOUSLY ON MARKET. 


only 


CUBITT & WEST, HASLEMERE (Te! 


LOVELY WEST SURREY 


CHARACTER 


Picked Position. S.E. Aspect. Panoramic Views. 


On Two Floors are 4 Reception Rooms, 9 Bedrooms, 3 Bathrooms. 
Modern Offices for staff and service. 
Main Electric Light. 


A.R.P. 
Power and Water. 


Shelter. 


COST, REDUCING ANNUAL 


MINIMUM. SOUNDPROOF AND FIREPROOF. 


TIMBER TREES AND PAVILION 


on account of owner taking up Farming. 
quick sale. 


Apply Sole Agents for illustrated Particulars 


Also at FARNHAM, EFFINGHAM AND DORKING. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE OF 


Sun Lounge. 
Garage for 3 Cars with Flat 
Modern Tuke and Bell Drainage. 
Central Heating throughout on Panel System and many other special features. 


REGARDLESS OF UPKEEP TO A 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS OF NEARLY 12 ACRES WITH 


Reasonable Price for a 


. Nos. 680/681). HINDHEAD (Tel.: N 


DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 


G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century). 


ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 


27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel.: 2102.) 


0. 63). 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





Ideal for School or Institution 


WESTERN MIDLANDS 
To be Let 
FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Attractive country honse standing in own ground: and 


containing exceptionally fine reception rooms, 15 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 





Electric light and all conveniences. 


PRIVATE ORATORY. | Will 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. 





WANTED 


SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, STAFFS OR 
ADJOINING COUNTIES 


Messrs. Osborn & Mercer are retained by a 
client to secure an Agricultural Estate of about 


Solely for the purpose of investment. 


nterested owners or their agents or solicitors 
| kindly communicate in confidence with R.B.W., c/o 
Osnorn & MERCER, as above. 





ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
On the outskirts of a quiet village and about 4 miles from 
main line-station, 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Princinally Elizabethan standing in charming 
well-timbered grounds and containing lounge hall, 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, bathroom, 





2,000 ACRES = 


Electric Light. Stabling. 


Fully matured gardens. tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
etc., in all ABOUT 6% ACRES. 


ONLY €2,750. 
Full detai!s from OSBORN & MERCER. 


Garage. 





(M. 2244.) 





SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH CAPITAL 
DAIRY FARM, LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 


j st The Residence stands hich 
aati 
seer « os 7 
fie 





on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect, and has about 10 
bedrooms, usual reception 


si an rooms, etc. Modern 
ae ll conveniences, 
PTL Le ue s Fe oe goes re. 
- ’ blendid range of Farm- 
vipa aug HE buildings. 
biiis ik ~ Attractive pleasure gardens, 
| ag Bs parklands, rich, well- 
Wi ij a watered pastures, in all 
ts ple Rs . about 
240 ACRES 





For SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 
The scene of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ 
The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 
In first-rate order, having heen remarkably well cared for by the owner. 
4 reception, 12 bed and ‘ 
dressing rooms (5 with lav. 
basins), 3 bathrooms, ete. 
Up to date with electric light, 
central heating, ete. Main 
water available. 
Charming and inexpensive 
old-world gardens. 


TROUT STREAM 
FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 
334 ACRES 





Agents : 
OSBORN & MERCER 
(17,062.) 








‘T RESID 


*Phone: Grosvenor 2861. "Grams. “ Cornishmen, London.” 





£2,250 FREEHOLD. 
UFFOLK - ESSEX BORDERS, \, 


XVTH CENTURY 
Restored and modernised. Electric light. 
Main drainage and water. Central heating. 
3 reception, sun parlour, 2 bathrooms, 
7 bedrooms. GARA 
COURT. SWIMMING POOL. Charming 
gardens, kitchen garden, etc., 1% Acres. 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 


Garages. Boathouse. Quay. 
intersected by stream. 4 ACRES. 


BARGAIN 12/15 QUINEAS PER WEE 
ALES, near ABERGAVENNY, 
2 miles Pontypool Road Station, 
bus service. Secluded old house COM- 
PLETELY MODERNISED and BEAUTI- 
FULLY FURNISHED, mostly antiques. 
8 bedrooms (2 with basins), attics available, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main e.l. and 
water. Central heating. Telephone. Garage. 
Stabling. Walled garden. Lovely grounds 
and parklands.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 


mile from villaye. 4 miles. 


R.C.C. 
RESIDENCE 


GE, HARD TENNIS 








Street, W.1. (18,470) | South Audley Street, W.1. (20,548) 
ah YACHTSMAN’S IDEAL. £4,000. 
FALMOUTH HARBOUR — overlooking Carrick Roads. — UNIQUE SMALL 


RESIDENCE. 2 reception, sun room, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Main electricity. 

Lovely sub-tropical gardens. Orchard and woodland 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley ee cae 
17,32 





DER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 


K 
including GARDENER & PRODUCE 








BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3.__ 


Telephone KEN. 0855 








ERKS. JUST AVAILABLE.— ANGLESEY. MENAI. Glorious posi- 

Triangle, Reading, Maidenhead, Ascot. tion. Magnificent views. Charming 
Lovely old farmhouse. 3 reception, 5 estate, 22 acres. Beautiful small house of 
bed (fitted basins), 2 dressing rooms, character. Hall. 2reception, maid’s room, 
bathroom. Excellent Offices. Main water. 6 bed (basins), 2 baths. LElectrie light. 
Electric light. All mnodern conveniences. Central heating. Garages. 


Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Pretty, old well- 
timbered gardens. Paddocks. 8 acres. 
WONDERFUL BARGAIN, ONLY 
£4,2 


lawn. Rich pasture. 
improvements. 


’ tad ‘ 
Immediate inspection advised. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





A perfect house of character. Rural Herts 


WiTHouT QUESTION. i ) a 
Charming interior. Old Panelling. 


most interesting Tudor Manor 


Lovely old gardens. Paddock and water. 8 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 

















—EE 





Telephone Nos. : 
Reading 4441 (2lines) 


40293 
Regent (3377 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
“ Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
‘*Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION IN BERKSHIRE 





SOUTH BERKS—READING 6 MILES 


PICTURESQUE HALF-TIMBERED TUDOR COTTAGE which has been 
perfectly modernised. Lounge, dining room, cloakroom, offices, 4 bedrooms 
(2 with h. and c.), bathroom, main water, electric light, garage. Grounds 
1 ACRE with HARD TENNIS COURT. 


PRICE £3,000 


BETWEEN READING AND WOKINGHAM 


Rural situation 6 miles from Reading. PICTURESQUE MODERN 
RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, cloakroona, 3 reception rooms, offices, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Delightful grounds, lake, 1% ACRES. Garage for 2 cars. Main 
electric light and power. 


PRICE £3,250 


BEAUTIFUL NEWBURY DISTRICT 


SECLUDED POSITION ON THE EDGE OF A COMMON. Tounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, music room with gallery, offices with servants’ hall, 11 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main electric light, central heating, garages and 
stabling. 3 cottages. Large grounds, meadows and woodlands. 2734 ACRES. 


PRICE £10,500 





BETWEEN READING AND PANGBOURNE 


Rural position with views of the Thames Valley. PLEASING COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, offices with servants’ sitting 
room, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, boxrooms. Company’s water, 
central heating, electric light, substantial stabling, 2 cottages. 6 ACRES. 


PRICE £6,500 








Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road. Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2*, 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 


Regent 3377). 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


| 





FARMS FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


WARWICKSHIRE 
FEEDING FARM OF 172 ACRES 
150 ACRES RICH PASTURE—WELL WATERED. COMFORTABLE HOUSE. 
GOOD BUILDINGS (ACCREDITED COW SHED FOR 26). ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MARKET TOWN AND STATION 3 MILES. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


WESTERN MIDLANDS 


FINE FARM, 230 ACRES 
DAIRYLAND 


RICH 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS FOR 100 COWS. COTTAGES. 


3 MARKETS AVAILABLE. 
FOR SALE 


Recommended. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


ESSEX 
Rural district about 40 miles from London. 
FOR SALE 


AN EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM WITH GENTLEMAN’S 
HOUSE 


Good buildings, first-class cowhouses with light and water laid on to every stall, 
concreted yards, dairy, together with 3 first-class modern cottages and about 150 
acres practically all grass. 


ANOTHER FARM OF ABOUT 190 ACRES 
Mainly grass, with farmhouse and buildings, could also be acquired. 


Particulars of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





ri ! Farmery. 
Stabiing. Delightful gardens. Fine tennis 
Over £3,000 spent on 
| ABSOLUTE BARGAIN, ONLY £4,500, 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





Beautiful, 
Open Fire- 
places. 3 reception, 6 bed, 3 baths. Main services. Central Heating. Garage. Stabling. 
Possession. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


out with central heating, main e.l. and 


OR 


aT, 


HANTS NEAR BASINGSTOKE 


TO BE LET 





DELIGHTFUL OLD RECTORY. Modernised through- 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
STREET, “GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GLOs. £3,300 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
South aspect. Excellent order. 


Garage. 
garden, ete. 


MOUNT 


Charming situation. 


8 bed, 3 bath, 4 rec. 
Buildings. Terraced 


rooms. Main services. 
gardens. Kitchen 


13, ACRES 
URGENT SALE DESIRED 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.7279.) 


COTSWOLDS 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR FURNISHED | 
OLD COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE. 


2 bath, Main e.1. 
Stabling. 


3 rec. rooms. Central heating. 
2 garages. 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


7 bed, lounge hall, 


water. 7 bed, 





WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


LET AND PRODUCING PRACTICALLY 3 PER CENT. 





T" 1S ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. 


Good water supply. 
Heavily timbered grounds, 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


15 bed, 4 bath, 
4 rec. Electric light. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 2 cottages. 
lake, hard and sacs 


























3 bath, 3 reception rooms, ete. Garage. Grounds and courts, etc. Home Farm and Buildings. in all 162 A 
paddock. Bounded by peoemeceee reach of Basingstoke Tennis court. Kitchen garden, etc. FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT. ars 
canal. RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK.—-Particulars of of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C. 3075.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6130.) | (4.2272.) 
2? 
‘“ROSECROFT,” UPPER DRIVE, HOVE, SUSSEX 
SITUATED IN BEST PART OF HOVE IN WALLED GARDEN OF OVER TWO ACRES. 


WELL-BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE (1938) 


Large hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 
servants’ hall, 9 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms, 2 stairs, central heating. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. AIR-CONDITIONED 
REINFORCED CONCRETE UNDERGROUND 
SHELTER FOR 20. GARDEN PAVILION, etc. 


Within 1 mile of Brighton and Hove Stations. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £17,500 


(THE FURNITURE, ETC., CAN BE TAKEN AT 
VALUATION IF DESIRED.) 


Apply P. GARNETT-BURROWS, Wilton, Longhill Road, Ovingdean, Brighton. 














FOR SALE a 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


BUCKS, NEAR BLETCHLEY: 400 feet 
up; 40 minutes London. Lovely small 
house in Tudor period, leaded windows. 


Genuine old oak studded door. 3 reception; 
4 bed, bath. All main services. Garage. 
Delightful gardens, Tennis and other lawns. 
Rock and pools. Large kitchen garden. 
2% acres. Only £3,500.—BENTALL, HORSLEY 
and BALDRY, 184 Brompton Road, London, 
$.W.3. (Tel: Kensington 0855.) 





SUFFOLK. FREEHOLD SMALL RESI- 
DENCE, of some historic interest, in 
Newmarket; 6 rooms, £675. Possession on 
completion. —Apply Box 850. 


EST OF IRELAND. Charming Resi- 

dence on wooded height near Lough 
Corrib, on 6 acres lawn, gardens, and woods. 
Panelled hall, 2 reception, 7 bedrooms, mod- 
ern conveniences. Freehold.—Box 860. 


FARMS 
INCOLNSHIRE (MID). Excellent 210- 
ACRE FARM for sale. £4,650.—R. R. 


Hwont, Woodhall Spa, Lines. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. | 3 3 lines) 


HOUSES 


ESSEX. TO LET FURNISHED for LONDON. 7. Best value in MODERN WEST 
duration. Charming small house on Gidea END FLATS. Attractive, short, war-time 
Park Estate 17 miles West End. 3 bedrooms, agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
oak-beamed dining room and lounge. Parquet shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 


reinforced concrete construction. 2 under- 
ground stations within 1 min. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 
A few modern, newly furnished flats from 
3 gns. to 8 gns. ‘weekly. 
PRINCESS COURT QUEEN’S COURT 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 


Ideal boiler. Large garden and good 
Concrete shelter with electric light, 
bunks, radio. Romford Golf Course 3 minutes. 
3 gns. week inclusive general rate, to approved 
tenant. Owner called up. “ R.’’ Two Meadway, 
Gidea Park, Essex. (Romford 789.) 


flooring. 
fishing. 


‘STORRINGTON a's 








USSEX. 





miles). 

Exquisitely situated one-floor ‘HOUSE, 61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 
well furnished, 7 rooms. All amenities; ——__—_ — - oe 
iano; library; garage. 3 gns. 22, Belsize . 
plano; library; garage. 3 gne.—B, 22, Belsiz ONDON, 20, HALLAM STREET, W.1. 
: Cape ait Verne = oe Luxuriously appointed steel frame build- 
FAR s a ing. Restaurant and full service. Lift. C.H. 

Mi and C.H.W. Cosy 8/C FURNISHED Lounge 


Flats with Divan Alcove, Bathroom, Dressing 
Closet. From 3% GNS. WEEKLY or UNFUR- 
NISHED Pied-a-terre £10 10s. MONTHLY 
inc.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. 


-HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ONDON. BICKENHALL 
119, Gloucester Place, W.1. Welbeck 


Small Farm to_ let. 


SOUTH COAST. 
50 miles from Lon- 


Unique opportunity, 
don, on Gentleman’s Estate. Small but very 
superior residence, cottages available; electric 
light, main water, telephone. Buses pass 
door. 120 acres, in good working order. Ex- 
cellent farm buildings showirg regular profit 
period of years. Good electric train s 
London. Tractor and all farm imple 
available by valuation if desired.—Box 857. 











HOUSE, 





ESTATE 


BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE. 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 
& W. COUNTIES.— 


DEVON AND 58. 
The only complete Illustrated Register 
— 2/6). lists free.—RIPPON, 
30SWELL & Co., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


Selected 
F.A.L, 


EAST ANGLIA AND ESSEX. SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 
16, Arcade Street, Ipswich. 
Phone 4334. 
HAMPsHiRE and sou THERN COUN- 

TIES.—22, Westwood Road, Southamp- 
ton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business 
established over 100 years. 


Woopcock & Son, 
Established 1850. 


3401. NEAR BAKER STREET STATION. COM- 
FORTABLE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. Full or part 
board. Resident Scotch owner. 


AGENTS 


EICESTERSHIRE ‘and adjoining | coun- 

ties HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Chartered 

Surveyors, Valuers and Agents. Market Har- 
borough 2411. 


STONY STRATFORD, BUCKS. 
THE OLD GEORGE GUEST HOUSE 
recommended if you want a rest on holiday. 
From 3% gns.; good cuisine. ’*Phone 2181. 





SHROPSHIRE, “border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., : 2 own the onamenimtigies Lacie ieaeioaa 

P al Age HALL, W ATERIDGE OWEN, 
cee ; TRATFORD-ON-AV 


Lrp., St b Phone 2081 ON 

aos hse tt sant > THE WILLIAM AND MARY. 

Ss HROPSHIRE, HEREFORD Comfort, warmth and quality food make for 
WORCS., etc., and "MID WALES, apply 


pleasurable living at this first-class hotel. 
leading Agents : CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 


Nor is Stratford dull in winter. Write for list 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—(’Phone : 2061.) of forthcoming attractions. 














USSEX AND ADJOINING ( UNTIES, ORQUAY. CHELSTON “TOWE ER 

Jarvis & Co. of Haywards Heath specialise T° HOTEL. A mansion in 2} acres 

in High Class Residences and Estates in all Overlooking sea. All modern conveniences, 

parts of the Southern Home Counties, many _ Pilliards. JUST THE PLACE FOR LATE 
HOLIDAYS, from 3% gns. 


of which are placed solely in their hands for Phone 652631. 
disposal. Telephone 700. . : 


WINCHESTER, ROYAL HOTEL 

In old world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heat- 
ing. Facing own gardens. \Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff,” Tel. 31 


ORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray & Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, ‘Auctioneers and Land 


Agents. Insurances of all kinds. 


_ WANTED | 


BERKS. BRACK NELL. Wanted, Furnished 
Flat, House , or Furnished Rooms in a house 
a living- room, 2 bedrooms, and use of kitchen 
and bathroom). Within 5 miles of Bracknell. 
Sth rite to Box 855. 





Bucks. Wanted to purchase, modern 

House in Gerrards Cross to High Wycombe 
district. About 4/5 bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms.—Offers to Box 858. 





Bucks OR BERKS; £2,000, 


£1,500, 
£3,000. BUCKS OR BERKS, river 
frontage preferred; £6,000. HERTS, con- 


venient Berkhamsted; £2,500. SURREY OR 
HANTS ; £1,500 ; convenient Portsmouth. 
BUCKS, BERKS OR HERTS. FUR- 
NISHED HOUSES, daily reach of Town. 
WM. WHITELEY, LTD., have been retained by 
special clients to purchase properties as 
described above, and REQUIRE NO COM- 
MISSION.—Please write or "phone WM. 
Ww HITELEY, LTD., London, W.2. BAY. 4321. 





OTSWOLDS, or adjoining Counties 
(preferred). Wanted to purchase, with 
vacant possession, a gentleman’s Home Farm. 
House and buildings must be in good condition. 
~—Apply Box M., c/o 9, St. Mary Street, 
Wallingford, Berks. 


[onDon (within 1% hours, less preferred, 

anywhere). Advertiser, active buyer, 
requires a good COUNTRY HOUSE. Must be 
rural Queen Anne George (or that style). 
5/7 bed. Electric light essential. Small old 
garden, some pasture and a little woodland if 
possible. Ideal would be with or near fishing. 
Full price willingly paid for right place. Please 
send fullest details to J. WESLEY-JONES, 
3A, Ovington Court, S.W.3. 


A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their Agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15, 000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. *Phone Regent 
2481. 








A T. UNDERWOOD & CO. have many 

* buyers waiting for properties in Sussex, 
Surrey, etc. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 
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| EEE 


Telephones: 


| 
5, MOUNT STREET, nosy rele? hae 
| ae ”©6=—C CURT & ENSON | (EE 








KENT SOUTH SUFFOLK WILTSHIRE 


¥ | Long Melford, 3 miles. London, 60 miles by road. 
Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. ‘ 1st Near Malmesbury. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 300FT. ABOVE SEA 
LEVEL AND OVER 200 YARDS FROM A QUIET 
ROAD. . 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 


LARGE OLD-FASHIONED 

RESIDENCE LODGE AND DRIVE. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

DOMESTIC OFFICES. 11 BEDROOMS, 4 BATH- 

ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 

GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. STABLING INCLUDES 

LOOSE BOXES FOR 25 HORSES. FARMERY FOR 
ABOUT 30 COWS. 


SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, servants’ hall and domestic 
offices, 17 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE GROUNDS OF ABOUT 5 ACRES 





GARAGE FOR 2 CARS (ROOM OVER). STABLING LAWNS, 2 WALLED GARDENS 


FOR 4 HORSES. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED OR 


FURNISHED ALSO 130 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 
GROUNDS WITH 2 GRASS TENNIS courts. | HISTORICAL JACOBEAN HOUSE 25 ACRES OF ARABLE LAND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. HALF TIMBERED AND THOROUGHLY 
MODERNISED pe : 
EXTENSIVE WOODLAND. | opt oo eee FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


DOUBLE GARAGE AND “gua ATTRACTIVE 


baa AND GROUNDS. TENNIS LAWN. 1 mile of Fishing in the River Avon. 
REASONABLE RENT KITCHEN GARDEN AND MEADOWLAND. ist alates 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES Golf and Hunting. 
7 Sole Agents : CURIS & HENSON, 5, Mount — < W. 1. . GOOD SHOOTING AND FISHING. 
(16,425.) Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (10,837.) 


(16,298.) 


«sr. sames's JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK rm. 











R 
| _PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. ee eer 
- ASCOT HAMPSHIRE 
Twelve minutes’ walk from station. First-class railway accommodation in 45 minutes to 440 ACRES 2 MILES OF FISHING = 


W ‘aterloo. Situated in private road in secluded position away from main road traffic. 


2 1 2 . . “sg? . 
» miles from Sunningdale golf; ¥2 mile from Swinley golf. Southern aspect. Light soil. One of the most attractive investment propositions in the market at the present time. 





Accommodation : Vestibule, a nas ila eeenine atiaiee 
i staircase hall, panelled drawing- THE PROPERTY INCLUDES 
{ room (28ft. 9in. x 12ft. 8in.). A VERY NICE OLD 
Dining-room, playroom (25ft. E 
a x 12ft. 6in.). Well-sprung FARMHOUS 
maple floor. Modern tiled 
; kitchen, maids’ sitting-room, Wi | EXCELLENT 
flower room, 5 principal bed- BUILDINGS. 
rooms (3 with basins), 3 maids’ 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 w.c.’s, THERE ARE 5 
all main services, independent COTTAGES 
hot water, 2 garages (heated), 4 
cars, also open shed for 2 other MAIN WATER AND ELEC 
—_. “— over garage a TRICITY ARE AVAILABL E. 
gardener. Charmingly timbere« - . 
grounds. Tennis lawn, also Ht Re ba a IF 
Shorter hard court SQUIRED, BE DIVIDED 
‘ | AND SOLD WITH LESS 
WELL-STOCKED K1TCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENS. LARGE GREENHOUSE LAND. 
, ee a ALL poe wpa 5% a. — Full details on application to Owner’s authorised Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK; 
uspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s authorised Agents, JAMES STYLES it Bisminete Bina OSer 58 
AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, $.W.1. (1.R 19,986.) 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 14,4584.) 











OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO INVESTORS. S.E. SOMERSETSHIRE 


Wincanton 3 miles. Sherborne 8 miles. Yeovil 12 miles. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE IMPORTANT SALE OF THE COMPACT AND FERTILE FREEHOLD, See rua, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE, THE YARLINGTON ESTATE, IN ALL ABOUT 815 ACRE 
INCLUDING YARLINGTON HOUSE: AN ATTRACTIVE "AND WELL-PLANNED COUNT RY HOUSE OF MODERATE SIZE, IN A SPLENDID PARK AMIDST BEAUTIFUL 
WOODED COUNTRY. 4 EXCELLENT MIXED FARMS (58 to 184 ACRES 
THE EAST SOMERSET GOLF COURSE: A FINE 9-HOLE COURSE IN WONDERFUL SCENERY. 
VALUABLE ACCOMMODATION PASTURE FIELDS, ARABLE LANDS AND ORCHARDS, INCLUDING SOME OF THE CHOICEST LAND IN THE COUNTY. 
THE FREE HOUSE—THE STAG’S HEAD INN, 13 COTTAGES, EXTENSIVE WELL TIMBERED WOODLANDS WHICH 

SENIOR & GODWIN, will offer for Sale by Auction in Lots (unless previously sold privately) at Wincanton, on Wednesday, December 17, 1941. Particulars and plans 

will shortly be available. Solicitors: Messrs. A. E. HAMLIN Brown & Co., 7 Hanover Square, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. SENIOR & GODWIN, Chartered Surveyors, Sturminster 

Newton, Dorset and Wincanton, Somerset. (Tel.: Sturminster 9.) 








45'29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, over street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) w.l 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Towards the Buckinghamshire Borders. London 23 miles. 














AN ATTRACTIVE ; THE GROUNDS ARE PLEASANTLY 


MODERNISED HOUSE ARRANGED IMMEDIATELY FRONT- 
ING THE HOUSE WITH’ STONE- 


PAVED TERRACE, ROCK GARDEN, 
SMALL ORCHARD AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


5 Principal Bed and Dressing Rooms. 
3 Bathrooms, 3 Reception Rooms. 





GOOD KITCHEN OFFICES. 
STAFF SUITE OF 3 ROOMS. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
WATER SUPPLY AND GAS. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


THE FARMLAND, WHICH IS CHIEFLY 
PASTURE, IS AT PRESENT LET. 


The whole comprises about 


2 COTTAGES. 4 GARAGES. 38 ACRES 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Details from the Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. (Folio 13,459.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


SONS 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. 


FOR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN PRICE 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft. 

with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 

dining room (1s8ft. by 15ft.), morning 

room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 


Servants’ Hall. 


Good domestic offices 








Particulars can be obtained of Fox 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 
Oceupying an unrivalled position with maanificent views over the Parkstone Golf Course 
to the sea ani Purbeck Hills 

A VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE | 


IN EXCELLENT STATE OF REPAIR THROUGHOUT 
5 bedrooms (4 fitted 
‘ 5 basins hot and_ cold 
“ ‘ water), dressing room, 3 
sr well equipped bathrooms, | 
FE F boxroom and flat roof 


for sun bathing, lounge 

hall, large lounge, dining 

room, sun lounge with 

Vita glass windows,flower 

room, maids’ sitting room, 

large light kitchen and 
good offices. 


Garage for 2 cars. Air 


raid shelter. Private gate 
to Parkstone Golf Course. 


The Grounds are inexpensive to maintain and include lawn, sunk rose garden, lily 
pool, natural garden well shrubbed with rhododendrons. 
The whole extending to an area of nearly 


2 ACRES PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 





73h mw 





& Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


South aspect. Gravel soil. 

MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 


(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 


electricity.) 
Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 
Tastefully arranged Gardens and 
Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 


oak copse, good pastureland, heather 
land; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


37 ACRES 
REDUCED PRICE £6,750 








BOURNEMOUTH WEST 
Enjoying a delightful position amidst charming surroundings, close to the chines and 


beach and having magnificent uninterrupted sea views. 


CHARMING MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


omennrie 





HAVING ALL UP-TO- 


DATE 
CONVENIENCES 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
dining room, drawing 
room, oak panelled lounge 
hall, maids’ sitting room, 
kitchen and compact 
domestic offices. 


Garage. All main services 
Well laid out garden, 
extending to cliff edge. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view apply Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 





“SUSSEX — 


4 miles from Billingshurst, 3 mites from the Crawley and Horsham Hunt Kenn ols, 


A GENUINE TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY MODERNISED, HAV- 

ING OAK BEAMS AND A NUMBER 

OF ORIGINAL OLD OAK FLOORS 
AND DOORS. 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, flower room, lounge hall, 
exceptionally well arranged and fitted 
domestic offices. 
STABLING. 


GARAGES. COTTAGE, 


CENTRAL HEATING, 


MAIN WATER. ELECTRICITY. 








10. miles from Okehampton. 
FOR SALE WITH 
POSSESSION MARCH 1943 


A BEAUTIFUL BRICK AND 
THATCHED RESIDENCE 


COMMANDING LOVELY VIEWS 

OVER THE RIVER TORRIDGE 

AND OCCUPYING A PLEASANT 

POSITION AROUT 300FT. ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL. 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, billiards room. 
Convenient and up-to-date offices. 





SOUTH DEVON 





Partly walled garden in old world style 

with dwarf walls, crazy paving, yew 

hedges, herbaceous borders, croquet 

and tennis lawns and pond. There is a 

well planned and _ stocked kitchen 

garden, also fruit garden. Excellent 
paddock. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN 
AKEA OF ABOUT 


14 ACRES 
PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 
OR THE RESIDENCE AND 


5% ACRES WOULD BE 
SOLD FOR £6,750 





30 miles from Ezeter. 


electricity and power. 
Picturesque cottage. 


Company’s 
Heated garage. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ARE WELL LAID OUT WITH 
LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS 
AND SHRUBBERY. KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ROCK GARDEN, ETC. 


The whole extending to an area of about 


4 ACRES 


1% MILES OF FISHING FROM 
ONE BANK OF THE RIVER TOR- 
RIDGE, THE WELL-KNOWN 
SALMON AND TROUT RIVER. 





For particulars, apply, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS. HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES.) 
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“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 


Telegrams : 
London.’’ 
i 


BEDS AND 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 

HOUSE OF TUDOR 

AND WILLIAM AND 
MARY PERIODS 


STANDING HIGH IN LOVELY 


UNDULATING COUNTRY. 

14 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, 
HALLS AND 4 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


A DELIGHTFUL 
GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


at present run as an exclusive Country 
Hotel and Club, 

sianding high, with lovely views, and 

containing on two floors :— 


dining room, drawing room, 
billiard room, large club room, private 
sitting room, office, 17 bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms and excellent domestic offices. 


i Lounge hall, 


central 
water 
system. 


First-class 
Excellent 
drainage 


lighting. 
throughout. 
and modern 


Electric 
heating 
supply 


AN OUTSTANDINGLY 
ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY OF 


155 ACRES 


IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER, BEAUTI- 
FULLY SITUATED IN UNSPOILED 
SURROUNDINGS. 


EXCELLENT MODERN 
HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE 
CHARACTER 


IN MELLOWED RED BRICK AND 
TILE, WITH SOUTH ASPECT. 


ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 
In safe area on OUTSKIRTS OF 


MARKET TOWN and CONVENIENT 
MAIN LINE RAILWAY. 


150-year-old house recently modernised. 
Faces South. 


bathrooms, 
bathroom. 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 
2 servants’ rooms and 


Main electric light, gas, water and 


drainage. 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines), 


(23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 








Il}ustrated particulars may be had upon application to: 





Particulars from the Agents, 








NORTHANTS BORDERS 


Within 3 miles of a station and within easy reach of Bedford and Northampton. 


FLAT AND 6 COTTAGES 


FARMHOUSE 


AND ABOUT 


167 ACRES 
OF WELL-WATERED 
PASTURE 
FOR SALE 
Full particulars of JOHN D. WOOD 
& CO., 23, |Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 6341. — (40,997,) 


MID-DEVON 


About 18 miles west of Exeter. 


EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS AND 
MODERNISED COTTAGE OF 4 ROOMS 
AND BATHROOM. 


Inexpensive grounds with surrounding 
agricultural land and woodland, extending 
in all to about 


180 ACRES 


(part of the land is let off to produce about 
£170 per annum). . 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


JOHN D. Woon; & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341. 


HAMPSHIRE 


ABOUT 50 MILES FROM LONDON 


2% miles from main line station, with excellent train service to Waterloo 


HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

ROOM, 13 BEDROOMS, 5 BATH- 

ROOMS, INTERIOR DECORATIONS 

IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, THE 

WALLS OF MANY ROOMS BEING 
PAINTED. 


meets. pg? CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
COUNCIL’S WATER SU PPLY. 


GUN 


LIGHT, 


SUBSTANTIAL AND ADE QUATE 
OUTBUILDIN 
AND 4 COTTAGES, 


CHARMING GROUNDS WITH GOOD 
TREES AND YEW HEDGING, 





AGRICU TURAL LANDS (AT 
1 RESENT LET), AND WOODLANDS 
WITH SOME VALUABLE TIMBER. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341 (Folio 61,086.) 


SOUTH WEST SCOTLAND 
FOR SALE 


Garage for 2 cars. 
Walled garden, tennis lawn and 
pleasantly wooded grounds and 2 


grazing parks. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
IN ALL 


SOME FURNITURE AND FITTINGS 
MIGHT BE SOLD IF DESIRED. 


PRICE ONLY £2,650 


W.1. 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, Telephone: Mayfair 6341. (83,134.) 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
LOVELY PART OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481 
NEAR CHELTENHAM 


Magnificently Situated on a Southern Slope with Extensive Views of the Cotswolds and Malvern Hills. 





Agents : 


SPECIAL HAMPSHIRE OFFER 


NEAR BASINGSTOKE 


Extremely convenient situation. *Bus service passes entrance gate. Main line station 


five minutes walk. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


with spacious and sunny rooms. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms with fitted wash basins, 
bathroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES 
2 GARAGES 


EXQUISITE GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 
3 ACRES FREEHOLD £2,950 


Agents :—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
1 


Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 


FAVOURITE SEVENOAKS DISTRICT 


Delightful situation close to Wildernesse and Knole Park Golf Courses. 


THIS WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE EQUIPPED WITH 
EVERY CONVENIENCE 
Good hall, 3/4 recep- 
tion rooms, 8/9 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Com- 

pany’s electricity, gas 

and water. Main 
drainage. 

2 GARAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GAR- 
DENS & GROUNDS 
with TENNIS LAWNS 
and MANY TREES, 

in all 


2 ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


Agents :—-F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 


RURAL SITUATION 


HANTS & WILTS BORDERS 


Between Andover and Salisbury 


3 reception, billiard room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


CAPITAL STABLING 
LOVELY GARDENS 


4 ACRES FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICE 


ONE OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS 
AVAILABLE IN TO-DAY’S MARKET 


~y DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


With central heating throughout, fitted wash basins 
in bedrooms and all main services connected. 


LARGE GARAGE 





F. L. MerceR & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 





AN “AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF 
EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


On tne lovely Chiltern Hills between High Wycombe and Amersham. In a Superb Situation 
Commanding Glorious Views. 


ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE 


with 4 BEDROOMS, FINE OLD TITHE BARN, and EXCELLENT FARM 
BUILDINGS 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


VALUABLE PASTURE AND ARABLE LAND 


80 ACRES FREEHOLD £7,000 


Agents :—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 


DELIGHTFUL PART OF SURREY 


Near Fairmile Common and Oxshott Woods. 30 minutes from London. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED BY A DRIVE 


3 reception, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Polished oak floors to 
hall and_ reception 
rooms. 


Central heating. Com- 

pany’s electricity, gas 

and = water. Main 
drainage. 


2 GARAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL GAR- 
DENS WITH TENNIS 
COURT AND SMALL 

ORCHARD 





ONE ACRE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Agents :—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 





PERFECT POSITION 


SUSSEX 


HAYWARDS HEATH DISTRICT 


MAIDENHEAD, BERKS 


30 minutes from Paddington 


FINE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


ADMIRABLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


2 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and 
electricity. 


GARAGE. LOVELY 


DOUBLE GARAGE, STABLING. TENNIS COURT 
and LOVELY GARDENS. 


GARDENS, 
WOODLAND 


WITH A WELL-EQUIPPED INTERIOR 


ON HIGH GROUND WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS 


3 reception, loggia, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


4 reception, 9 bedrooms, nursery, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. All main services. 


Central heating. Wash basins in bedrooms and all main 
services. 


GARAGE AND STABLING 


ORCHARD and 
WELL WOODED GROUNDS 














2 ACRES FREEHOLD £4,000 
A POSITIVE BARGAIN 


Agents : F. L. MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES FREEHOLD 
£5,500 


3 ACRES FREEHOLD £6,250 


IDEAL FOR PRIVATE OR OFFICE 


OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH 9 ACRES 


Agents : F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). 
Tel.: Regent 2481 


ACCOMMODATION 


Agents : F. L. MerRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). 
Tel.: Regent 2481 
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ESTATE H ARRO DS OFFICES 





‘Phone : Kens. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
becweassonlpecn 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 porcine inal 
Harrods, London." Offices. 





OVERLOOKING. A BEAUTIFUL c.4 BY DIRECTION OF G. W. L. FERNANDES, ESQ. 
E, STALBRID c.2 
i COMMON. NEWBURY DISTRICT meee mo _—— = 


j Easy reach of Station and Buses. In lovely country between Sherborne and Sturminster Newton. « 





| ONE OF THE SMALLER COUNTY HOMES INCLUDING A RESIDENCE OF 

MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE | THE GEORGIAN TYPE, OCCUPYING A SHELTERED POSITION ABOUT 

Three large reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. | 450 FT. ABOVE SEA L EV io COMMANDING PANORAMIC VIEWS OF 
Co.'s wate r. Electric light. Central heating. THREE COUNTIES. 

Entrance lodge with 3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, garage, stabling, Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. Well water, central 


heating, fitted basins in all bedrooms, complete central heating throughout. Garage, 
stabling, groom’s room. Outbuildings and Cottage. 


useful outbuildings. : 
Beautiful but inexpensive grounds with lawns, tennis courts, kitchen garden, paddock. 


i IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES H Matured gardens and grounds, kitchen garden, piece of woodland, and an area of pastureland, 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ON COMPLETION | IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES FREEHOLD £6,750 
| Inspected and recommended by Owner's Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Road, London, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809.) 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 606. | Solicitors : Messrs. GREAVES, ATTER & BEAUMONT, Wakefield. 


GLORIOUS VIEW OF REIGATE ©? | AS NEAR PERFECTION AS POSSIBLE ©? 7 
AND BO XHILL | In the quiet Chilterns, 400 ft. up, 1 mile from village, 2 miles main line station and about 


22 miles by road from London. 


On high ground in a delightful part of Surrey. Convenient to old-world village. 





MODERN COPY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Central 
heating (maintainable at 70 degrees). Garage for 2. Good outbuildings. 
Lovely gardens with tennis court, swimming pool 30ft. x 18ft. x 6ft., 7 acres woodlands 
and 17 acres meadows, in all 


ABOUT 26 ACRES FREEHOLD £6,750 


Inspected and strongly pocenaneates by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, 
Brompton Road, S.W. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 
SPLENDIDLY FITTED THROUGHOUT. 

3 reception, sunroom, 4 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms, offices. 

Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Central heating. Garage and useful outbuildings. 
SHADY GARDENS 
LAWNS, ORCHARD IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD REASONABLE PRICE 

HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Becmpton | Road, 8.W.1. (Fels. : monensin 1490. Extn. 807.) 








ea SUSSEX. AN AMAZING BARGAIN «#4 
FAVOURITE SEVENOAKS DISTRICT eee lety 


Three miles Lewes. Views over South Downs. 





Beautiful situation near the famous Knole Park 








FASCINATING LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Good hall, 3 good reception rooms and loggia, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms 





complete Offices. e OLD SUSSEX-TYPE FARMHOUSE 
All main services. Central heating. Garage for three cars. Useful outbuildings. With 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good offices. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS Garage for 2 cars. Servants’ flat over. Lavatory basins in all bedrooms. Co.’s electric light. 
Excellent water and drainage. The house is full of heavy oak beams and open fireplaces,ete, 


DOUBLE TENNIS C J si <aiialienilt aictediaaie 
a ee EXCELLENT GARDENS WITH FLOWER AND HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
‘ KI’ 


3 ACRES FREEHOLD £6,000 nn wens. eae 


IN ALL 4 ACRES 
Strongly recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, ee Road, 8.W.1 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 6.) HARRODS L®D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn, 806.) 
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©, outside soaked and you'd almost say sodden—but 
not the insides! The insides dry as your slippers, and 





warm and private as your pocket or your purse ! 


Guaranteed 


Waterproof 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 





DURING 1914-1918 LOTUS LTD. MADE 54,751 PAIRS OF VELDTSCHOEN BOOTS, OF WHICH 

ONLY 76 PAIRS FAILED TO GIVE COMPLETE SATISFACTION. SALE OF THEM WAS RESTRICTED 

EXCLUSIVELY, BY GOVERNMENT ORDER, TO OFFICERS ON ACTIVE SERVICE AT THE FRONT: 

A RESTRICTION WHICH IS AGAIN IN FORCE “FOR THE DURATION,” AS THE DEMAND SO 
GREATLY EXCEEDS POSSIBLE PRODUCTION. 
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Harlip 


LADY NORTH 


Lady North, who is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. H. Glennie, of Stellenbosch, South Africa, 
was married last year to Lieut. Lord North, R.N., grandson of the late Lord North, 
of Kirtling Tower, Newmarket 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
Telegrams : Country Life, London. Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
ADVERTISEMENT AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communt- 
cations requiring a reply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 24d., Canada 14d., 
Elsewhere abroad 23d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
CountTrY LiFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 


SPECULATION IN 


FARMS 


the passage of the Agri- 
culture (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill through Parliament, under- 
takings were given in both Houses 


URING 


that—though the subject had nothing to 
do with the Bill—steps would be _ taken 
immediately it was passed to prevent any 


speculation in farmland to the detriment of 
the national interest. The promise has now been 
redeemed in a simple, but probably the most 
useful, way. The best deterrent of speculation 
is undoubtedly to restrict the power of the 
purchaser to give effective notice to quit to 
the sitting tenant. A Defence Regulation pro- 
viding that where the whole or any part of an 
agricultural holding is subject to a contract of 
sale made since the beginning of the war, any 
notice to quit after the end of this year shall 
be null and void without the consent of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, does this decisively. 
The proposed Regulation in general affects 
sales negotiated since the beginning of the war, 
but there seems little ground for thinking that 
many purchases for purely speculative reasons 
have in fact been carried through. Lord Moyne 
expressed the opinion in the House of Lords 
that most of the transactions ‘‘exposed”’ in 
the Commons were capable of perfectly normal 
explanation, and the Government has of course 
no wish to hamper ordinary dealings in land. 
In our own Estate Market columns the other 
day the same view was taken, and ‘“‘Arbiter”’ 
suggested that those who grumbled at high 
prices should at least disabuse themselves of 
the idea that agents commissioned to sell 
property made a practice of buying it them- 
selves and selling it again. The working of the 
new Regulation should be simple. There is to 
be nothing in it—if we judge from Mr. Hudson’s 
explanation—to interfere with the present 
resort to arbitration on the part of a tenant 
who objects to his rent being raised. There is 
one subject which will no doubt come up for 
discussion when its actual text is published 
the position of the family which, after sinking 
much capital in their land for generations 
without return, find themselves forced to look 
round for some outside means of saving the 
situation. This very important question is 
discussed at some length in an interesting letter 
from Major Cyril Drummond which will be found 
in our Correspondence pages. 


FARMERS’ ACHIEVEMENT 
R. THOMAS PEACOCK’S survey of 
farming’s war-time effort, delivered last 
week to the Farmers’ Club, is a cheerful report. 
There was never any real need, as he points 
out, to appeal to the patriotism of the farming 
community. They knew their duty and have 
done it. There is need, however, for reassurance 
in some quarters, with regard to the effects of 
harvest weather on cereal crops and the alleged 
ravages of wireworm and other pests on the 
new ploughland. ‘On the whole,”’ says Mr. 
Peacock, ‘‘the crops that have been grown 
have been wonderfully good, much better, | 
think, than the crops grown on newly ploughed- 
out land during the last war period,’’ and he 
goes on to attribute this difference largely to 
improved machinery and modern implements. 
The expert local knowledge of the War Execu- 
tive Committees is another contributory factor. 
Mr. Peacock sounded a warning note when he 


spoke of milk production. ‘‘No longer do we 
ring up our trading society or corn merchant 
and get delivered into our barns in a few hours 
all the perfectly balanced dairy foods we 
require. Instead, we have ploughed up our 
rich pastures and cropped our land with oats, 
beans, mixed corn crops, turnips, kale and 
cabbages and have made high protein silage.”’ 
Success in making good loss of imported feeding- 
stuffs and in coping with the difficult conditions 
imposed by the black-out is undeniable. But 
Mr. Peacock is afraid—and he would not say 
this without reason—‘‘that quite a number of 
farmers, particularly on the larger farms, have 
given up (or are contemplating giving up) 
milk production and diverting their attention 
to other farming operations of a less arduous 
nature.’’ This is a clear pointer to two of the 
farmers’ handicaps : unremunerative prices and 
high costs of labour. With regard to the latter 
the protest of the Central Agricultural Wages 
Board against the raising of the national 
minimum wage for farm workers from 48s. to 
60s. a week is hardly a surprise. There is 
a lot to be said with regard to housing and 
the labourer’s ‘‘ perquisites’ which we have said 
before and need not repeat here. Two things 
are certain: that higher wages mean higher 
price levels, and that the diversion of our most 
successful dairy-farming effort into other chan- 
nels would be a national disaster. 


THE BAY TREE 
WENTY feet high, and thirty feet about ! 
Such beauties ave uncommon, there’s no 
doubt ; 
And to have such a thick-leaved lordly Bay 
In our bleak county, on the cold stiff clay ! 
How many an evening, when the fading light 
Summons the gardener to the fireside bright, 
And the cold clinging soil is scraped away 
From spade and hoe, have I approached the Bay, 
To see the daily home-coming begin 
Of birds, to whom this plant is as an inn, 
Who, in their gratitude for shelter, keep 
A time for song between their toil and sleep, 
Like merry travellers of a former time, 
Raising the roof with roundelay and rhyme. 
So loud they sing, so many sing, it seems 
A tower of bells, a living church, whose limbs 
So shake and tremble, that the dark green spire 
Seems with a triple life to be on fire; 
One life its own, one for its thronging birds, 
One for that anthem unperplexed by words. 
RutH PITTER. 


A HAMPSHIRE AVENUE 


HERE is no harm in stating that it is the 
construction of a new aerodrome that is 
involving the North Hampshire avenue being 
felled—to which a correspondent drew atten- 
tion last week. No harm, because General Sir 
George Jeffreys, the local Member, said so in 
his original letter to The Times. We understand 
that the position is this: the Amenities Group 
of the House of Commons raised the matter 
with the Secretary of State for Air, who replied 
that alternative sites had been investigated 
but plans are now too far advanced with the 
one selected for alteration to be possible. He 
did, however, give the assurance that the 
Ministry was fully alive to the desirability of 
preserving as much as possibie of the avenue, 
so that the minimum number of trees will be 
felled. This is something. But the public is 
entitled to require that the Air Ministry shall 
also undertake to defray the cost of replanting 
the felled section either now or when circum- 
stances permit. In a letter that we publish 
from Lord Rossmore, it is suggested that a 
tactical blunder is being made in felling any 
of the trees owing to the cover an avenue 
affords to the movement of troops. There is 
yet time for the War Office to act on this tip! 


THE NURSERY OF THE VILLAGE 


CORRESPONDENT writes that it is all 
very well setting up communal nurseries 

for the children of war-workers in towns: 
what about mothers in the country, often with 
evacuee children besides their own? Many 
would gladly, and capably, work on the land 
(as they do in summer), if there were some 
arrangement for giving the children their 
dinners and looking after the babies in their 
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absence. This sensible suggestion is timely in 
so far as it can be considered in connection 
with Mr. A. R. Chorlton’s review of the whole 
question of the village school’s position to-day, 
in the latest contribution to A Green and 
Pleasant Land. The school ought, in a double 
sense, to be the nursery of the village, but he 
maintains (as few will dispute) that both 
structurally and as regards staff it is often 
deplorably neglected. In this matter of meals 
the newer central and senior schools do provide 
them, but not all village schools can, though in 
Hertfordshire a school meals service in con- 
junction with British Restaurants is being 
established. Potentially the school is the cul- 
tural centre of the parish; in practice few 
village buildings are sufficiently attractive. Mr. 
Chorlton goes on to discuss this neglected field 
of civilisation—the general cultural side of 
village life in which the Women’s Institute and 
the village hall at present are the only and 
rarely sufficient alternative to the occasional 
trip to a cinema and the amenities of the pub. 
The Council for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts has made a beginning in filling 
this vast gap. A big step forward would be 
the cleaning up of school buildings to adapt 
them as civilised places for social and cultural 
use by their alumnt. 


A GOLFER OF THE LOTHIANS 


HE recent death of Mr. Alec Robertson- 
Durham means a great loss to many 
friends, particularly in Edinburgh but also 
to many southern golfers who knew Muirfield 
and Gullane and had enjoyed the pleasant 
hospitality of the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers. He first made his game- 
playing name as a Rugby football player when, 
as A. W. Robertson, he played three-quarter 
for Scotland. Then he began, some 40 years 
ago now, to win medals all over the Lothians, 
in particular perhaps at Luffness. He was not 
a player of any vast power and had not the 
driving of his younger brother Jim, who was 
Captain of Oxford and played for Scotland, but 
he was an admirably accurate player of the 
short game and this he remained after his com- 
petition days were over. He was a past Captain 
of the Honourable Company, and those who 
dined with that illustrious society in his year 
of office will recall him as a most amusing after- 
dinner speaker. Certainly all who ever knew 
him will remember him as the most friendly 
and charming of companions, and the pleasure 
of meeting him again was one of those to which 
any pilgrim to the Lothians always looked 
forward. The family golfing abilities he trans- 
mitted to his daughter Miss M. Robertson- 
Durham, who won the Scottish Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship in 1935. 


BE THRIFTY WITH PAPER 


S we said in our leading article last week, 
A private householders, business men and 
voluntary collectors are not likely to put their 
hearts into the ‘‘Turn Out Your Paper” cam- 
paign so long as they can see waste of paper 
going on in so many directions. The new 
Paper Saving Order issued by the Ministry of 
Supply will make the position simpler. The 
obvious economies in the use of paper are now 
to be enforced as well as enjoined. The result 
will be a double gain. It will not only save 
paper but it will enhearten the disheartened 
salvagers. The new rules are for the most part 
sensible and not unreasonably elaborate. Goods 
purchased in shops, unless they are foodstuffs, 
are no longer to be wrapped. As a matter of 
fact, sensible shopping baskets make wrappings 
dispensable for many foodstuffs. There are to 
be no more free advertising circulars—with 
very few exceptions. Cinemas and theatres 
are to be rationed in the way of posters, and 
the use of all posters and show-cards is to be 
cut down by half. Celebrations in “the festive 
season’”’ are not to be what they were, though 
possibly the supply of “greeting cards’’ and 
“table stationery’—does that include the 
‘‘mottoes”’ in the crackers, we wonder ?—will 
last out into the New Year. By that time all the 
tinsel and tissue paper will be saved or salvaged. 
Can it be that we are entering a much demurer 
epoch in which the abolition of “cleansing 
tissues’’ seems the natural corollary not only 
of paper saving but of the absence of bright 
disguise to ‘‘cleanse away’’? Oz sont les Noels 
d’antan? They will come back, never fear ! 
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NENT my remarks in some_ recent 
Notes that certain moths and butter- 
flies are scarcer to-day than they were 
some 50 years ago, a Dorset corre- 

spondent has now written describing the rare 
insects he used to catch in considerable numbers 
when a boy at school in Hursley, near Win- 
chester, in the ’eighties. Among them were the 
White Admiral, the Purple Emperor, and the 
Large Tortoiseshell; while his father’s collec- 
tion, he tells me, in addition to all these, con- 
tained several specimens of the Large Copper, 
which now, I believe, is regarded as extinct. 
My own father’s collection, which has long since 
disintegrated into dust, I remember had several 
specimens of the Swallowtail, the Purple Em- 
peror, a Large Copper and one Camberwell 
Beauty, caught, I believe, in Surrey. 

Odd specimens of most of these varieties 
are seen from time to time to-day, and their 
appearances are usually recorded in the Press, 
but I doubt if the ordinary schoolboy of these 
days would be able to put in his boxes any of 
the above specimens, except possibly the White 
\dmiral, and then only if he went to the right 
spot and worked hard. The fact that these 
rare and now almost extinct insects figure in 
almost all the collections made in the sixties, 
seventies and eighties of the last century by boys 
vho were very far from being professional ento- 
mologists, seems to indicate that the enthusiastic 
imateurs of 50 and 60 years ago did almost 
‘xterminate several lovely insects—in any case 
hey are not very evident to-day. 

* * 
* 

HEARD the other day of a very remarkable 

coincidence that occurred in the Middle 
‘ast during the last war—only in those days 
ve did not call it the Middle East. The draw- 
ack to having a Middle East is that no one 
3 very clear where the Near East ends and 
vhere the Far East begins. 

The story concerns an officer of the Camel 
/orps, who had the misfortune to fall off his 
amel and, landing heavily on his head, broke 
uis neck. It was one of those very exceptional 
ases where the spinal cord was not injured 
hough the vertebre were displaced, and after 
\ very bad time he was eventually discharged 
rom hospital as cured. While waiting for a 
ship to take him away on sick leave, he went 
to the leading hotel in the city to celebrate his 
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recovery and freedom from hospital restrictions. 
The dining-room on this day was very crowded, 
and the head-waiter came up to him and asked 
if he would mind sharing a table with another 
officer, who happened to be a cavalryman from 
the Palestine front. They discovered during 
lunch that they were both in the happy position 
of waiting for a ship to take them away from 
the country on sick leave. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ said the horse 
soldier, ‘I am extremely lucky to be alive. I 
don’t think there is another man in the world 
who has had the accident I had and recovered.”’ 

‘““What was that?’ asked the cameleer. 

“T fell off my horse and broke my neck.”’ 

“Well,” the other replied, “I did exactly 
the same thing, only I came off my camel, and 
had farther to fall.”’ 


* * 
* 


NE’S natural reaction when one hears of 

a remarkable coincidence of this descrip- 

tion is to think of one to cap it, and here is 
mine ! 

Somewhere about 1934 an old war-time 
friend of mine, whom I had not seen for some 
18 years, passed through Sinai on his way to 
Palestine, and spent the night with me at El 
Arish. We were talking about old days in 
Palestine and the Libyan Desert, and I brought 
out a snapshot album with various groups and 
views taken during the last war. One of these 
depicted a scratch party of eight uniformed 
guns, who had been shooting quail south of 
Mersa Matruh during the Senussi invasion of 
1916, and, jogging each other’s memories, we 
were able to recall. the names of all the party 
except one. 

“What on earth was that man’s name?”’ 
my friend asked. ‘‘I remember him quite 
well.”’ 

I replied that I had not the faintest idea, 
but that I believed he was a Sapper. 

At that moment the telephone bell rang, 
and I found I was on to Nekhl, a police post in 
the centre of the Sinai Desert some 150 miles 
away. The Hakimdar (Arab N.C.O. in charge) 
said there was an Englishman in the rest-house, 
an old friend of mine, who would like to speak 
to me; and then the Englishman’s voice, very 
faint over miles of inefficient wiring and sagging 
poles, came through. 

“You may not remember me,’’ he said, 
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“but I am Miskin of the Royal Engineers, 
who was with you in Mersa Matruh in 1916, 
and I am on my way through your territory to 
Jerusalem.”’ 

When the conversation was ended I hung 
up the receiver, and went back to the snapshot 
album. 

“IT remember now the name of that man,”’ 
I said, pointing to the unknown warrior. “It 
is Miskin of the Royal Engineers. I have just 
been talking to him on the telephone.”’ 

* * 


* 

0 te photograph in the Correspondence 

columns of an old-time cock-fighting 
outfit of silver spurs recalls a most amusing 
and eventful evening many years ago. I was 
staying with a shooting party in the house of 
a friend, who belonged to the fraternity of 
‘“‘cockers,’’ for though cock-fighting was pro- 
hibited many years ago neither the strain of 
cocks nor the cock-fighter disappeared from 
our midst on the passing of the law. 

The smoking-room of this house, in which 
we foregathered after dinner, was hung with 
eighteenth-century prints of cock-fighting, some 
of which were extremely rare and valuable, and 
one night the conversation turned to cocking, 
Most of those present knew nothing of the 
forbidden sport, and some, who had never seen 
a fighting cock, desired to be shown one. 

‘‘There is one outside in the hall at the 
present time,’’ said our host. ‘He has been 
away to a show and was brought back by the 
carrier when we were at dinner, and I had him 
left there until the morning. If you would 
like to see him you can, but he won’t give you 
much of an idea as he is a little black Henny— 
a very rare breed and much too small to be 
used at ordinary mains.”’ 

A large wicker basket was then brought 
in, and when our host unfastened the door he 
jumped back with a gasp of horror, for through 
the opening stepped the most enormous cock 
the world has ever seen. It appeared to be at 
least as large as an emu and literally filled the 
room with its glossy black plumage. When 
the laughter and tumult had died down it 
transpired that our host had not been trying 
to pull our legs, for he was far more amazed 
than we were, and the explanation of the black 
apparition was that the committee of the show 
had sent back the wrong bird—the occupant of 
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the basket being the winner of the Croad 
Langshan class. The only thing required to 
complete the merriment caused by this mistake 
was a close-up of the reactions of the Croad’s 
owner when he discovered that his basket con- 
tained—not the finest specimen of the largest 
breed in England, but a little cock only just 
removed from the bantam class. 
* * 
. 

FTER this episode the party insisted on 

seeing a real fighting cock and eventually 
a magnificent Black-breasted Red was brought 
in, obviously annoyed at having his night’s 
rest disturbed. It did not occur to him to be 
frightened at the lights and strange surround- 
ings, for fear is a failing that the real fighting 


cock does not possess. Then someone wanted 
to see how the much-execrated spurs were put 
on, and to demonstrate this our host affixed 
to the bird’s legs the longest and most villainous- 
looking pair he possessed. He had just tied 
the last knot when the bird slipped out of his 
hands and, ruffling its neck feathers, rushed at 
the nearest onlooker and drove both spurs well 
home into the fleshy part of his calf. There was 
a yell of anguish, and next moment the cock, 
looking for another victim, had cleared the 
room, the party scrambling on to tables and 
settees and overturning decanters and glasses 
in their efforts to avoid his furious onslaughts. 
When eventually the bird had been recaptured 
and returned to his run the party expressed 
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themselves as entirely satisfied—the guest with 
the bandaged legs being convinced in his own 
mind as to the wisdom of our Government in 
prohibiting the dangerous sport. 
* * 
* 


WONDER if the giant eucalyptus tree still 

stands in the park at Powderham Castle. 
The uncle of the present Earl of Devon told me 
that in the 40’s or 50’s of the last century some 
seeds were obtained and sownin pots. As after 
many months there were no signs of the seeds 
germinating, the pots were emptied on to the 
compost heap. Here a long time afterwards 
the eucalyptus tree sprouted, and it is now, 
I believe, the largest in the British Isles. 


THE MAGIC OF WILTSHIRE 


By 


no right of birth to think of any 
English county as my own, for I was born 
in London, and no inch of country soil 
belongs to me. I have never, alas! owned 
more than a window-box and a square of 
red flannel in which to grow my mustard and 
cress. 

But our most real possessions live in our 
minds; and by this unwritten law Wiltshire 
belongs to me in a far truer sense than anything 
I have or hold. In this sense too I am never 
far away from it. On air-raid duty, scouring 
the London black-out with blind eyes, in bed 
before sleep comes, and on that first spring day 
when every prisoner of the pavement has his 
own private vision of “‘the country” I see a 


HAVE 


“A MIRACLE OF DARING 





BEAUTY ”— 


Wiltshire down with its infinite sky-line—the 
sheep scattered white like flints—the plover 
wheeling overhead, a chalk-stream winding 
through the water-meadows, and on its banks 
the willows like green fountains. I know that 
if I were offered all the kingdoms of the earth, 
this is where I should choose to be. 

It is impossible to explain, even to oneself 
why one face, one picture, one bit of music or 
of country moves one more deeply than any 
other. If I were forced to define just why it 
is that for me the Wiltshire downland holds 
more beauty and more magic than any other 
country, I think the secret lies in its sense of 
infinity and of timelessness. The calm lines 
of the downs, the wide skies and endless horizons 


Will F. Taster. 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL SPIRE 


SEEN FROM HARNHAM 


LADY VIOLET BONHAM-CARTER 


gave me, for the first time, an understanding 

of the words: As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be—world without end. 
In the silence and emptiness of these great 
spaces one feels for a short spell a part of some- 
thing which is immutable and eternal. It is 
perhaps for this reason that their solitude is 
never lonely. 

W. H. Hudson, who had, to my mind, a 
truer understanding of Wiltshire than any of 
those who have written about it, has perfectly 
interpreted the meaning I am trying to express 
in a memorable passage : ‘‘ Up here on the turf, 
even with the lark singing his shrill music in 
the blue Heavens you are with the prehistoric 
dead, yourself for the time one of that innumer- 
able, unsubstantial multitude, invisible in the 
sun, so that the sheep travelling as they graze 
and the shepherd following them pass through 
their ranks without suspecting their presence.”’ 
Up on the downs among the barrows, terraces 
and earthworks of the past, there is a strange 
and happy awareness of that great ‘‘unsub- 
stantial’ company. 

If you would understand and share this 
feeling, go to Yarnbury Castle, a vast pre- 
historic earthwork on one of the high downs 
between Warminster and Amesbury. It is a 
circular camp about a mile round, guarded by 
a triple rampart of green walls and belonging 
(so I am told) to the Early Iron Age. Purists 
assert that the outer works are much newer— 
dating only from 100 B.c.! But within its 
solemn orbit zons dwindle to dust. The green 
ring holds all time a prisoner in its span. Look 
down from the high ramparts on the downs, 
breaking around it, wave upon wave, like a 
green sea ‘‘in fluctuation fixed.’’ The shadows 
of the moving clouds dapple the plain. All 
else is still. There is no sound but the cry of 
the plover, no movement except when a brown 
hare starts up from among the junipers that 
grow on the steep banks. I have visited 
Yarnbury in all seasons and all weathers, by 
sunlight, moonlight, starlight. Only on one 
occasion has its spell been rudely broken, by 
an importunate female archeologist who 
wanted to ‘‘tell me all about it.’’ But this is 
a rare hazard which may be safely disregarded. 
All through the spring and summer there is a 
carpet of flowers underfoot—milk-wort, blue 
and white rose, cushions of golden rock-rose, 
orchis, wild thyme, purple campanule. But 
its beauty is as great in winter when the downs 
have shed their flowery garment and lie cold 
and pale under grey skies. 

From Yarnbury you can see the country 
far and wide—from Breakheart Bottom and 
the Chitternes in the north-west to where 
Salisbury and Stonehenge stand in the east. 
But neither the spire nor the great stones are 
visible. There is no human landmark—except 
here and there a white road edged with 
crimson sainfoin, a ragged thorn hedge by a 
sheep-track, a stack built on the sky-line, a 
dew-pond on the heights holding the colour 
of the sky. 

At the foot of the downs lie the valleys. 
There is nothing lovelier in England than a 
chalk-stream winding its crystal way through 
water-meadows in a Wiltshire valley. There 
are many of these valleys. Five rivers—the 
Bourne, Avon, Wylye, Nadder and Ebble—all 
flow to Salisbury and meet there (as the guide- 
books tell us) like the five fingers of a hand. 
Each valley holds its individual beauty, but of 
them all I love the Wylye valley best. Intimacy 
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has something—but not everything—to do with 
t. For eight years I lived in it and learnt to 
know every inflection which the changing sea- 
sons brought to it. It is a very green and quiet 
valley, the downs rising steeply on either side. 
[he grey villages nestling in the shade of trees 
on the edge of the stream are so hidden that 
one would be hardly aware of their existence 
but for the square church towers that rise among 
the beeches and the elms. Well as I know them, 
I still find it difficult to believe that Cobbett 
counted 31 churches in the space of 27 miles. 
It was here that he wished the people of the 
North Country might come. “If they could 
but go up from that city of Salisbury up the 
Valley of the Wylye to Warminster and there 
see one-and-thirty churches in the space of 
twenty-seven miles, if they could but go upon 
the top of the down as I did, not far from 
Codford St. Mary and there have under the eye 
in the valley below ten parish churches within 
the distance of eight miles, see the Downs 
covered with innumerable flocks of sheep— 
water-meadows running down the middle of 
the valley while the sides rising from it were 
covered with corn me 
And here I must interrupt Cobbett to say 
a word about the water-meadows—as essential 
a part of the character of Wiltshire as the downs 
themselves. They have been well described in 
poem by Lady Grey of Fallodon : 
Waters flow here between reed-beds, the meadows 
are green in all seasons. 
They flow, these clear quiet waters through arches 
made low of stone bridges. 
They lie in slender-cut channels, holding the sky 
in the grasses. 
Alders and willows and reed-beds—these clothe 
the bank of the river. 
The willows are filled with the song and the stir 
of reed-buntings and warblers. 


& 


c 


The meadows are, as she writes, “green in all 
seasons ’’—green with the moist, lush brilliance 
of paradisal fields. In winter they are 
“drowned ” (to use a technical Wiltshire phrase) 
and the waters lie, as she describes, in ‘‘ slender 
cut channels’’ across them. The red willows, 
bare of leaves, are then on fire like Moses’s 
burning bush. With spring a green mist hangs 
about them and marsh-marigolds spring up in 
clumps of gold. Swallows skim the river, while 
overhead the snipe is drumming and the red- 
shanks cry. Then summer’s glory—when the 
stream is jewelled with forget-me-nots, and 
reeds and sedge and flowering grasses grow high 
on either side, and those who walk along the 
narrow path by the water’s edge stand waist- 
deep in flowers—loosestrife and yellow iris and 
white and purple comfrey. 

Each village in the Wylye Valley has its 
own character and distinction, but they all 
seem to have grown out of the earth on which 
they stand. The cottages are mostly thatched, 
but some have dark red roofs all overgrown with 
lichen, moss and yellow stonecrop. Their eaves 
are the home of swallows. The gardens cluster- 
ing round them are gay with the flowers that 
we know and love the best. Sunflower and 
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SALISBURY PLAIN ABOVE BRATTON 


“For me Wiltshire downland holds more beauty and more magic than any other country ” 





Will F, Taylor. 
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hollyhock, pansy and pink, larkspur and love- 
in-a-mist, marigold and the white Madonna 
lily. I could never make my lilies grow as 
they did in the village, and when I asked for 
advice I was always told that “it was the slops 
that did it.’’ 

My favourite villages of all are Stockton 
(one of the most perfect), Sherrington among 
the water-cress beds with its old grey mill and 
weir-pool, and Teffont Magna (this last one not 
in the Wylye Valley). Every church is worth 
visiting. They are all small, old and beautiful, 
and each one has some feature of intrinsic 
beauty or legendary interest. Standing a little 
apart from the villages, yet intimately related 
to them, are the gabled manor houses of flint 
and stone, built in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the dwellers on the Plain were turning 
wool into gold. How well they spent that gold 
these houses still can testify, with their ex- 
quisite proportions, their panelled rooms, their 
great mantelpieces and plaster ceilings, em- 
bossed with every kind of gay and “‘ memorable 
fancy.” 

To all who love Wiltshire three great forests 
must rank among its holy places. The first is 
Savernake—Cathedral of the Trees. Who that 
has seen it can forget the solemn beauty of 
its silvery aisle of beeches, stretching ahead 
with ever-narrowing span towards some un- 
known woodland shrine? Overhead green 
arches bear the vaulted roof of the sky. 

Then there is Grovely Wood through 
which in days gone by ran the old Roman 
road from Mendip to Old Sarum, and on 
to Winchester. From time immemorial 
the people of Great Wishford and of Barford 
have had the right to go into Grovely to 
gather wood for burning—each person 
carrying home as much as he or she could 
carry. They used in ancient times to go 
on a dance to Salisbury Cathedral on Whit 
Tuesday and there make their claims to 
their custom in the Forest of Grovely in 
these words: ‘“‘Grovely! Grovely and All 
Grovely!!’’ This custom is of very great 
antiquity—it is said by some authorities 
to be older than Christianity. In 1860 
it was challenged by an Earl of Pembroke, 
who issued an edict forbidding the privilege 
for the future. So great was his power that 
not a man dared protest. But a woman, 
Grace Reed of Barford, flouted his edict, 
went to the wood, gathered her sticks and 
brought them home. She was summoned 
before the magistrate and imprisoned; but 
the very next day she was liberated; her 
right to gather wood was established, and 
it has never since been challenged. 

Grovely is one of the few woods in 
Wiltshire where nightingales can _ be 





heard. There is a broad green ride right 
through it, hung with honeysuckle and 
wild rose, leading to a wide clearing 


where great yew trees grow and white- 
beam flash in spring. The rest of Grovely 
consists mainly ‘of beeches. Aubrey tells 
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INNER CIRCLE OF STONEHENGE: 
*“* A Wiltshire wonder ” 





Will F. Taylor 


A CHALK-STREAM WINDING 


A WILTSHIRE VALLEY ” 


Knook Manor on the River Wylye just below Heytesbury 
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“THE MOST PERFECT VILLAGES ”—STOCKTON 


us, astonishingly, that in the reign of 

Charles I they were the only beech trees 

in Wiltshire. 

Lastly there is Great Ridge Wood, 
the strangest and most magical of the three. 
It is an immense wood (covering some- 
thing like 14 square miles) and one of 
the oldest in England. It is wild, solitary 
and enchanted. I have never met there 
any living thing except the birds and the 
deer. Tracts of it are covered by dwarfish 
oak-trees of fantastic shape with trunks 
like twisted silver. They are most 
beautiful by moonlight when their strange 
shadows are cast across the labyrinthine 
paths which thread their way about the 
wood in a bewildering maze. The loveliest 
moment of the year is when the bluebells 
are spread under them in a blue mist. The 
trees seem then to have slipped their earthy 
moorings and to have cut adrift upon a 
hyacinthine sea. Wandering, almost wad- 
ing, beneath them I have willy-nilly trodden 
bluebells underfoot at every step and 
remembered Yeats’s lines: ‘‘ Tread softly 
because you tread on my dreams.’”’ Wild 
lilies of the valley grow in Great Ridge 
Wood in spring, and in September rings 
of autumn crocus can be found there. 

I have no space to tell here of the 
well-known Wiltshire wonders — Stone- 
henge, and Avebury with its giant 
monoliths, Mount Silbury, that vast in- 
explicable pyramid—-the largest mound in 
Europe built by the hand of man. The 
glories of Wilton alone would need a whole 

chapter to themselves. 

But I must write one word of Salisbury— 
Salisbury to which all roads run and all rivers 
flow, a rose red, red-roofed town whose narrow 
crowded streets hum with the happy bustle 
and jostle of life, a town in which it seems 
always to be market-day. 

Salisbury is the heart of the Plain, and from 
its own heart, the exquisite Cathedral Close, 
rises the soaring spire of silver stone—a miracle 
of daring beauty that takes the breath away. 

But Salisbury spire does not belong to 
Salisbury alone. To all the dwellers on the 
Plain it is a constant presence, to which their 
eyes are turned from afar as to some heavenly 
body. From north and south and east and west, 
from the ridge or fold of some distant down, 
though the red town and great cathedral are 
invisible, the spire is there, piercing the sky— 
an act of faith achieving the impossible, as 
only faith can do. 

There is a story that an old London mer- 
chant, faithful to London for half a century, 
lay on his death-bed and some friend asked 
him if there was anything he needed. “Yes,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘the Marlborough downs and the 
rain.”’ 

All Wiltshire exiles understand and share 
that need as they lie down at night in a strange 
land. And I would add to it, as my own special 
need, a glimpse of Salisbury spire, the larks 
singing above Yarnbury Castle and the water- 
meadows in spring. 
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FIRST-AID FOR BOMBED TREES 


AMAGE to trees by bombing may be 
of various types—branches and stems 
may be broken, whole trees may be 
shifted or uprooted and wounds affect- 
ng timber and bark may be made. The three 
gents concerned are blast, splinters and fire. 

Blast may break branches, and in such 
ases the treatment is not difficult, as the 
wranches may be cut back to sound wood. If 
ywer branches are affected, they should be cut 
ight back to the trunk, unless the tree is young. 
Vith this type of tree the upper branches can 
e pruned back so that shoots from the damaged 
ranches can obtain the light they need for 
itisfactory growth. 

A bomb falling near the base of a tree is 
ound to cause considerable root damage. It 

vill be found, if the protruding root ends are 
raced back through the soil towards the trunk 
hat the bark is often ripped away for yards, 
specially in light soils. As with branches, 
ots must be cut back to sound bark, and 
nished off with a slanting cut facing upwards. 
‘his cut must be heavily tarred or otherwise 
aterproofed. The areas near the root ends 
1ould be filled with really good soil to encour- 
xe fresh rooting, and the ground should be 
ept fairly moist. 

The idea that, if the roots on one side of 
tree are cut, the tree will die is not necessarily 
rect. A tree can flourish for years without 
hese roots, as anyone who deals with street 
rees well knows. 

A tree blown out of the perpendicular can 

e brought back with a winch, but in such 
ases recovery may be doubtful, as root damage 
5 usually far more extensive than may appear 
on the surface. After-cultivation is extremely 
mportant, and the tree in fact has to be 
“nursed.’’ ‘Topping’ is advantageous if the 
tree can stand it. Most trees will stand ‘‘top- 
ping,’’ provided they are not too old, except 
beech, which is a notoriously bad patient at all 
times. A beech with a badly damaged crown 
should be felled; otherwise it will always be an 
eyesore. 

Damage to the bark and timber of the 
trunk is, however, the most common trouble, 
as for one tree blown out of the ground 50 re- 
main battered but standing. 

Splinter damage may be of different types. 
If a heavy bomb bursts close to the tree, large 
pieces of wood are often gouged out of the butt, 
making a wound that can never be closed by 
callus growth. In such cases the only thing to 
do is to smooth the torn areas over, and cut 
away all jagged pieces likely to check the free 
flow of rain-water towards the ground. The 
whole wound must then be heavily waterproofed 
and the proofing must be inspected every year 
at least. 

Thin-walled blast bombs may damage 
bark badly, without much disturbance of the 
timber below. In some cases the bark is filled 
with tiny splinters of light metal that hardly 
show from the outside. Some of these may 
penetrate through to the wood, but, unless a 
group is sufficiently large totally to break up 
an area of cambium over 3ins. square, it is doubt- 
ful whether the damage is worth any worry. 
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‘BRUSHING” CAUSED BY A SPLINTER 


By A. D. C. LE SUEUR 


In other cases, however, the bark may be 
blown off completely, not only on the side near- 
est the bomb but all around the stem. This 
may particularly be the case with oak and pine, 
the comparatively thick bark of which holds 
together long enough for the “‘stripping”’ action 
to take place. Complete stripping appears to 
be more frequent in the spring and summer 
than in autumn and winter, as might be ex- 
pected. 

Whether such trees can be saved depends 
on the amount of wood laid bare. A stem 
three-quarters stripped is finished and should 
be felled, and a stem stripped half way round 
is in practically the same position. Any wound 
less than half way round at the base, and 
gradually tapering as it rises, is worth treat- 
ment. This consists of cutting the bark edges 
back to live cambium and protecting the 
exposed wood in the usual way. It is advisable 
to paint the new edges of the bark with a clear 
varnish. This will prevent the cut edge of the 
cambium from ‘drying back.’’ 

Trees in the vicinity of buildings are liable 
to damage by burning, either from the heat of 
the building, or from incendiary bombs falling on 
to the ground near the trunk. Serious damage 
may also be done by flaming material, blown 
from adjoining buildings, lodging in the 
branches. This type of damage is fortunately 
comparatively rare, as it is only such things as 
cloth and other soft textile material that can 
cause such damage. In one case the material 
was flannelette blown by the wind into the 
crown of a large plane tree, which after a few 
moments presented the appearance of an enor- 
mous flaming torch. 

As a general rule, damage is confined to 
the upper portion of the tree, as most fires 
started by incendiary bombs begin at the roof 
and work down till checked, but in other cases 
the damage may extend to the ground. 

If a tree is examined immediately after a 
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CORRECT WAY TO CUT BACK A 
DAMAGED ROOT 


Roots must be cut back to sound bark 
and the cut must be waterproofed 





bombing attack accompanied by fire in the 
vicinity, it is quite usual to see no sign of 
damage. If, however, the tree is within 10 to 
15 yards of a burned-out building, it is well to 
wait for some months before pronouncing an 
opinion. If leaf is on the tree at the time, the 
foliage will be hopelessly scorched, but that is 
a small matter, as scorched branches and twig 
ends will break again below the burned part. 
The trouble to be anticipated is bark damage. 
This may be extremely extensive, as the follow- 
ing example will show. 

A number of planes and elms standing in 
a badly “‘fire-blitzed’’ area were examined last 
winter and appeared to have suffered no dam- 
age. In March, large areas of bark on one side 
were hard and discoloured. In June, strips of 
bark had fallen, exposing the wood below. In 
some cases the damage was continuous from 
ground level to the top of the main stem; in 
others only the main branches were affected. 
The size of the wound naturally depended on 
the size of the stem, but in all cases it was 
approximately two-thirds of the side nearest 
the source of heat. 

One tree had an extensive old wound at 
ground level that had been heavily coated with 
bitumen and tar. An incendiary falling close 
to this highly inflammable coating produced 
results that are not difficult to visualise. Burns 
of this type resemble ‘‘sun-scorch”’ in the final 
result, but the early stages are not quite the 
same, possibly owing to the greater degree of 
heat. Sun-scorched bark hangs on much longer, 
sometimes for several seasons, and the new wood 
forming around the edge produces a sunken 
effect. With fire-scorched trees, the bark falls 


within a few months, and callus growth, often 
vigorous on sun-scorched trees, is negligible in 
the first season. 

Treatment of such trees naturally depends 
on the degree of damage. If the trunk and base 
of the crown are undamaged, and the tree is a 
type that responds to cutting, the best thing 
is a drastic topping, and this may also be tried 
in cases where a damaged strip of no great 
width is found on the trunk. If the tree is 
valuable and the damaged area can be got at 
fairly easily, the wound can be cut back to 
live bark and heavily coated with tar, which 
in turn should be covered with a bitumen coat. 

Such a wound will, however, require annual 
inspection, especially during the first few years. 








BARK STRIPPED BY BLAST 


(Left) Worth treatment 
(Right) Not worth treatment 


Care must be taken to see that that bark is 
cut back to the actual line of callus formation, 
as it is more than possible that this may start 
far back below the remaining bark. 

In cases where the damage is high up and 
extends to ground level it will probably be 
better to fell the tree and replant, as, although 
the undamaged part will stand and grow for a 
considerable number of years, a long section of 
decay will be eating into the tree with results 
that must inevitably shorten its life and produce 
danger points at a comparatively early age. 

Small bomb fragments striking the butt 
may produce types of wound, the external 
appearance of which differs very much. A 
sharp-edged fragment generally makes a cut 
with clean edges. A _ blunt-edged fragment, 


‘or one striking with a flat side, produces a rather 


curious wound of a type never seen on trees 
which have had the good fortune to escape a 
blitz. Pieces of this kind, as they strike, 
appear to compress the cut surfaces of the timber 
inwards. These edges then fly back and fray 
out, giving a brush-like appearance to the ex- 
terior edges of the wound. Damage to bark 
around the wound is as a rule not extensive. 

Treatment in such cases is as foliows: 
All rough edges must be cut back and smoothed 
over, especially in the case of frayed fibres, as 
these collect water easily. Small cavities can 
be plugged with cement, or with a shaped piece 
of oak, creosoted before insertion and sawn off 
flush with the bark. The bark can then be 
trimmed clean and the exposed wood treated 
as already laid down. 

‘‘Graze’’ wounds, which are nearly always 
at a sharp angle to the ground, can be cleaned 
up with a gouge and then waterproofed. 

Another unusual type of wound is caused 
by a bomb splinter striking a bough or the 
stem of a young tree, in such a way as to cause 
a deep cut across the fibres. Whether treat- 
ment is worth while depends on the depth of 
the wound and the size of the bough or trunk. 
Affected timber can be braced up with rope or 
wire to take the strain off the damaged area, 
and, if it is worth while, the edges can be kept 
together by driving in miniature steel ‘‘dogs”’ 
(pieces of metal with the sharpened ends bent 
at right angles). 

Finally it is suggested that treatment of 
trees damaged in an air raid be not done in 
too much of a hurry. Troubles not obvious 
at the time may develop later and expensive 
treatment will be wasted. 

If wounds are cleaned up and protected, 
and damaged branches cut away or braced up, 
the tree will probably last quite satisfactorily, 
until the time arrives when treatment of a more 
permanent type can be carried out without 
fear that it will be wiped out in a fraction of 
a second. 
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By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


HEY climbed the steep slope of a 
Kentish lane, lorry beyond lorry, 
truck beyond truck, huge and purring, 
piled high with garish loads whose 
brilliant colours scarred the autumn tapestry 
of trees. Below in the hollow, gleaming like 
beaten silver in the Cuyp-like November sun- 
light, lay a hammer-pond bright with ducks 
and sailing gulls, stippled with the scattered 
gold and bronze of fallen leaves. On one side 
of that pond, sprawling in steep woods, is the 
second largest Boy Scouts’ camp in England. 
On the other, clustered under variegated roofs 
of rose-red tiles and rusty iron, whence fussy 
jets of white steam blow gustily, lies the 
greatest paper-conversion works in England. 
It was in this queer blend of woodland, 
lake and factory that I saw the tremendous 
drama of Britain’s waste paper being turned 
into munitions of war. 
You may say that neither the word 
“‘tremendous”’ nor ‘“‘drama”’ is properly suited 
to such a dull job. Waste paper has an untidy, 


sordid, grubby ring about the very phrase. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS: 


ARE 


3ut as I watched that pulsing caterpillar 
of great lorries rumble slowly down the hill and 
turn into yards which swallowed them up, I 
saw the passing of more than 100 years of 





SORTING ON A TRAVELLING CONVEYER 





MANY TONS OF WASTE PAPER 
SORTED HERE 


Hand sorting is used for the finer grades of paper 


TURNING PAPER INTO MUNITIONS 
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A LARGE CONVOY OF WASTE PAPER ARRIVING AT THE 


MILLS 


“But there is not nearly enough coming in” 





WHERE CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS, DOCUMENTS, PLANS, 


AND SO FORTH ARE DESTROYED 


history. Piled high in those rag-bag loads of 


white, red, blue, yellow, crimson and dull 
brown bales were records of all human life. 
Dumb echoes of the march of time, silent 


footsteps of the dead. 

Army, Navy and Air Force 
manuals; old_ love-letters; 
household bills recording 
mutely the brave days of pre- 
1914 when income tax was Is. 2d. 
in the pound and a man was 
passing rich on £500 a year; 
bank ledgers going back to 
1620; British trade journals 
written in Arabic; pickle ad- 
vertisements; a mountain of 
parti-coloured paper bags, torn 
and useless, from a chain store; 
corn-flake containers beaten 
flat; yellow piles of legal docu- 
ments blackened by fire, veined 
by water. Those were a few 
of the fantastic medley of paper 
and cardboard. 

I walked into a vast corru- 
gated-iron shed, a dank cavern 
of Egyptian gloom, stacked high 
into the eerie shadows of its 
domed ceiling with glimmering 
bales of piled paper. There 
were some hundreds of tons of 
waste paper in that shed alone. 
I picked an odd book, a stray 
pamphlet, a rustling fugitive 
sheet here and there. A copy 
of a weekly periodical dated 
1930 splashed across its front 
page the urgent question “Is 





The shredding machine at work 


Labour on the Edge of Protection?” It 
rang sardonically, that dry bone cf political 
contention, in these days when Protection 
has achieved its grimmest significance. I 
fingered a Manual of Physical and Recreational 
Training (1923) and a copy of the Defence 
Regulation dated May 9, 1941—as out-of-date, 
as obsolete, as were the tier upon tier of 
dim brown, vellum-bound bank ledgers, colliery 
account books, wage records, old novels and 
bound volumes of agricultural, engineering 
and medical journals. There was even a blue 
pile of an unhumorous publication which styled 
itself Maternal Mentality and Morbidity. 

That huge, broad-shouldered, West Coun- 
tryman whose voice carried the resonant burr 
of his native village, jerked a hand at the old 
ledgers. 

“Those are the finest linen paper,’’ he said, 
‘made in the first place from old shirt-cuffs, 
stiff evening shirts, collars, linen shirts and 
probably discarded linen sheets.’’ He seized 
half a dozen pages and tore them raspingly. 

“There’s quality for you. Our grand- 
fathers knew how to make paper all right. And 
talking of Russia’’—we weren’t, but evidently 
Moscow was on his mind—‘‘I’ve had some old 
500-rouble notes of the Tsar’s days which are 
the finest printing and water-marking you could 
see anywhere. You ‘never know what’s going 
to turn up in the tons of odd stuff that come 
in here. Why, I even found an old map of my 
native county, dated 1615. I kept that for 
myself. The Lord knows where it came from. 
I sent it away to be framed.”’ 

Above us a great travelling crane clanked 
back and forth in the myopic gloom. It clawed 
bale after bale off the waiting lorries which 
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rumbled in, full-bellied, and went out, gutted and empty. We 
walked across a yard where a million water-stained and muddy book- 
iackets rustled in the wind. 

'  “ Publishers’ stuff,’ he remarked. ‘‘We take a lot of waste paper 
from publishers’ houses. The Eastern Command sends a lot of out-of- 
late stuff here. Then we get a lot of mixed cargoes from town councils; 
orry-loads from chain-shops—they’re very good with their waste paper 
ollection; and of course a lot from house-to-house collections of private 
waste. But there’s not nearly enough of it coming in yet. In fact 
some districts have actually fallen off in their supplies, even since this 
big anti-waste campaign started. I put that down to the fact that 
people are using more papers to light their fires these cold mornings. 
Chey ought to use those patent lighters which you dip in paraffin, and 
ave the paper.”’ 

Before us stretched acres of sheds. Boiler-houses, pulping and press- 
ng plants and paper extrusion presses. In those sheds—only a third 
f the firm’s total floor space, for it covers enough land to make a good- 
ized farm—they turn this waste paper into paper sacks, cardboard 
,oxes and stiff board tubes which are used as shell-containers. These 
ubes take the place of the old wooden and leather shell-boxes and 
ontainers which were used by the Army and Navy in the last war. 
Thousands of tubes a day are turned out for A.A. batteries of 3°7 and 
5 guns alone. 

Every time a round is fired into the night sky in defence of the 
ities and ports of Britain that shell has travelled to the breech of the 
sun in a paper tube made, as like as not, from your grandmother’s old 
ove-letters, your lawyer’s out-of-date records, your doctor’s forgotten 
ills or, less romantically, the broken, flattened carton in which your 
sreakfast food came to your kitchen only a week ago. The giant maw 
ff the waste paper factories swallows the mute echoes of old loves, 
yirths, deaths, passions and achievements with dispassionate, insatiable 
fficiency. 

And out come the shell-containers which carry the live answer to 
the murderers who come by night ; out come the stout four-ply paper sacks 
in which are packed explosives for mines, shells, cartridges and depth 

harges, fertilisers for the farms, food for the troops, cake for cattle, 
ind chemicals for the factories. They turn out millions of paper sacks 
imonth. Out, too, comes an endless stream of cardboard boxes in which 
ire packed everything that the mouths of men, animals and guns require. 

Now you know why I deliberately use that phrase of ‘‘ tremendous 
drama.”’ 

We walked through a blown mist of stinging steam, flung earthward 
by the wind, into a dark, Dantesque interior where fires glowed dully, 
huge cauldrons bubbled and swirled, vast boilers hissed, and men and 
women, overalled and grimy, moved like satyrs at a witches’ feast on 
Walpurgis Night. 

I climbed a wooden ladder to an upper floor. There women were 
steadily shovelling cardboard boxes, empty cigarette packets, old 
newspapers, pamphlets, all the kaleidoscopic medley into hoppers. At 

the bottom of each hopper, steel teeth clawed, ground, tore and shredded 
paper and cardboard alike into a moving brown porridge on which a thin 
stream of muddy water poured perpetually. ; 

I passed by strainers which strained all steel clips, bindings, bits 
of wood and other foreign bodies from the amalgam. There was nothing 
left of ink, of print, of vivid colours, startling headlines or the tawdry 
boast of cheap advertisements. All was a brown and brooding mass, 
like porridge in the fingers, faintly snuff-like to the nostrils. 

In another shed I saw this brown mass reduced to sheets of stiff 
brown cardboard a quarter of an inch thick. That is pressed into rolls 
six or seven feet long. Band-saws cut them in halves with a ceaseless 
growl. In another shed girls of 19 to 25 put these tubes through 13 opera- 
tions. At the end the tubes come out as finished shell containers, ready 
to be fitted on to dummy shell-cases by dungareed women Government 
inspectors. Those 13 operations, if you will bear with the technical 
terms, are burring, gauging, boring the inner tube, buffing the bore, 
grinding flats for the handles, glueing and fixing the handles, marrying 
the inner and outer tubes, stitching the handles, spraying with Govern- 
ment paint, drying, punching the hand-grips, stencilling a number and 
name on each, and finally retouching the paint. 

In other sheds they make the sacks and boxes by simpler methods. 
Not an ounce or a pound is wasted once the hoppers and presses, the 
siphon boilers and choppers have got to work. 

It took me a full day to see it all and two days to photograph it. 

When, in the rich glow of the autumn afternoon, I walked out of 
the last shed and climbed the hillside to the wooded clearing where 
Mr. Bincham’s bungalow office sits, greenly gay, gazing upon its slumber- 
ing lake, graceful with swans, with the Scouts’ camp crouching in the 
opposite woods, he turned to me and spoke. 

“In those few acres of woods is every tree and bush that grows 
in England, from oak, ash and beech to that cedar which is 600 years 
old. There’s the ilex from the Mediterranean, the Sitka spruce from 
\laska, the weeping willow and copper beech and the sallow bush from 
the Fenlands. It’s our own little bit of England, and we’re as proud 
‘f it as we are of our Scouts’ camp and that 125-year-old rag-chopper 
which you saw at the far end of the works.’’ 

As I gazed on that glowing bowl of autumn woods splashed brilliantly 
with the careless colours of dying leaves I thought of the endless, 
grumbling lorries, the men and women in the glowing boiler houses, 
grimy but gay, the little girls gumming and painting the shell-containers. 
[ thought, too, of the fierce, fantastic flare and thunder of shell-fire over 
London in the night, the drone of raiders high in the bitter stars, the 
whine and crash of bombs and the stinging answer of the anti-aircraft. 

That is how waste paper gives its answer to Hitler. 


_ Waste paper of every kind is urgently needed for the manufacture 
of accessories for military use. Nation-wide arrangements have been 
made for the collection of surplus paper, but anyone who experiences 
difficulty or has suggestions to offer is invited to write to CounTRY 
LIFE, marking the envelope ‘‘Waste.’’ Every complaint received will 
be brought to the notice of the Ministry of Supply. 





A CONTINUOUS FLOW OF REPULPED PAPER COMES 
FROM THE PULPERS 





MAKING PAPER SHELL CASES ON A 10FT. MACHINE 





THE “GLUE GIRL” FITTING INNER SLEEVES INTO 
THE SHELL JACKETS ‘ 





TESTING PAPER 





















































































SHELL CASES ON A SHELL FOR 
FITMENT 
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1—THE ENTRANCE FRONT FROM NEAR THE CHURCH 


THE MANOR HOUSE, STOKE D’ABERNON, SURREY—! 


THE HOME OF THE LATE VISCOUNT D’ABERNON 





On a site inhabited in early Saxon times, of 
which period the church preserves considerable 
remains, a manor house of the D’Abernon 
knights was replaced by an early Tudor timber 
house, faced in brick by Sir Francis Vincent 
1742-45. The late Viscount D’Abernon was 
the descendant of the latter and so of the 
Norman Roger Dawbernon, lord of the manor 
im 1100. 


N the banks of the River Mole, in 
its winding course from Leatherhead 
to Church Cobham, stand adjacent 
the ancient church and manor house 

of Stoke D’Abernon: 18 miles from West- 
minster, yet the peaceful setting and histori- 
cal sequence of the manor as undisturbed 
since Saxon, perhaps Roman, times as though 
in the heart of Devonshire. From the terrace 
the meads bordering the little river melt into 
distant woodland: a peaceful English scene 
on which the descendants of Roger D’Abernon 
and their folk have gazed contentedly for 
some 860 years. 

Yet a town-planning scheme not long 
before the war threatened to extend Metro- 
land over this enclave of Saxon England. 
Those with a sense of truer values, the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land, and the National Trust, which owns 4 
the adjoining Bookham Common, supported 4 
local opposition to the measure. But 
the menace is likely enough to recur, and, 
as the fields concerned are much like other 
fields to those ignorant of Stoke D’Abernon’s 
unique significance in the scenery and history 
| of Surrey, indeed of Britain, it is well that 
—ecmmmeact et their long story, which gives the place a kind 
S ee ae? J of sanctity, should be shortly told. 

It is summed up in two words, its name, 

Stoke D’Abernon: the stockaded Saxon 
manor-place, with its church, given soon after 
1087 to “Roger Dawbernon the Normand,” 
ancestor of the late Viscount D’Abernon. 
That church was already ancient when Domes- 
day Book noted it, and parts of it are still 
recognisable. The nave was built in the tenth 
century, and surviving portions of the apse 
are older still: seventh century—indeed, from 
the pounded brick mortar with which they are 
built Mr. P. Mainwaring Johnston ventured 
the possibility of their being of Romano 
British construction, which would put the 
2.—THE SOUTH FRONT ACROSS THE LAWN church among the two or three buildings in 

The urn was formerly at Esher Place. On the left can be seen the belfry of the church England of which it can be said that they have 
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3—THE GARDEN FRONT REFLECTED IN THE RIVER MOLE 


The loggia was added in 1903 to the facade with which Sir Francis Vincent enclosed the medixval timber-framed house in 1742-45 

















4.—LOOKING ACROSS THE MOLE FROM THE LOGGIA 


The urn in Fig. 2 is beneath the Scotch firs seen to the left of the nearest columns 
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been in continuous use since Roman times. 

Within that church, besides many 
remarkable features, is a sequence of monu- 
ments beginning with the earliest existing 
brass in England : that to Sir John D’Auber- 
noun, died 1277. After Jacobean times the 
sequence is taken up by family portraits on 
the walls of the manor house, mid-Georgian 
brick walls that enclose the timber framework 
of the early Tudor home of the Norbury and 
Bray lords of the manor, which succeeded 
the D’Abernons’ Norman abode, which stood 
on the site of Cild Bricsi’s the Saxon thegn. 
For 150 years after the building of the 
present house it was alienated from the 
descendants of the D’Abernon knights. But 
in 1933 a romantic thing happened. Sir 
Edgar Vincent, Viscount D’Abernon and 
sixteenth baronet, recovered possession of 
his ancestral domain, and the blood-tie with 
the D’Abernons was restored. 

All this while the cattle and horses of 
the men of Stoke D’Abernon grazed the 
level pastures beside the Mole. 

Roger, the first D’Abernon, came from 
Abenon near Lisieux, where he was a vassal 
of Richard FitzGilbert whom the Conqueror 
installed as lord of Tonbridge and Clare and 
Earl of Surrey. Soon after 1086 the latter 
installed Roger D’Abernon in his manor of 
Stoke. It is the only village in Surrey the 
name of which, in the manner so common in 
other counties, is compounded of a Saxon 
place-name and Norman patronymic. 

A hundred years later, in 1189, a singular 
reference to Stoke D’Abernon in a contem- 
porary poem suddenly throws the spot 
light of intimacy upon it. The house was 


“kindly lent” (as the society papers put it 
nowadays) by Sir Enguerrand D’Abernon 
for the honeymoon of an adventurous young 








6—BRASS OF SIR JOHN 
D’AUBERNOUN, 1277 
The earliest existing brass in 
England 
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5.—IN THE CHURCH. THE VINCENT CHANTRY, CIRCA 1490 


Tombs of Sir Thomas and Lady Vincent (left) and Dame Sara Vincent 


knight, destined to become some day the 
Regent of England, on his marriage with the 
Earl of Pembroke’s heiress. L’Histoire de 


Guillaume le Maréchal sets this earliest 
description of a honeymoon : 
A Estokes, in liu paisable, 
E[aesie e delitable. 
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7.—ANNE, LADY NORBURY, DAUGHTER OF SIR 
WILLIAM CROSYER, DIED 1464. Her children are 
grouped against her robe. 

graphs by the Surrey Archeological Society) 


(Figs. 6 and 8 from photo- 


The Sir John D’Abernon on _ whose 
mail-clad effigy and enamelled shield we can 
gaze in this church, was the fourth generation 
of this Sir Enguerrand’s descendants, and 
fought on Simon de Montfort’s side in the 
Barons’ War. Another splendid brass com- 
memorates his son, who died in 1327. 
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8.—SIR JOHN D’AUBERNOUN, 1327 
Contrast the armour in which knights fought 
at Crécy with the mail of the Barons’ Wars 

(Fig. 6) 
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When the latter’s son died in 
1359, the ancient name died out 
after nearly 300 years, the estate 
passing with a daughter to Sir 
William Croyser or Crosier. In the 
third generation Anne _ Crosier, 
vhose little brass sets her death 
n 1464, took Stoke D’Abernon- 
o Sir Henry Norbury, whose 
ither had been Treasurer of Eng- 
ind. It was their son, Sir John, 
vho added the Norbury chantry to 
he church circa 1490, probably as 
. thank-offering after Bosworth 
‘jeld, in which he played a promin- 
nt part. On that same field the 
rown of Richard Crouchback had 
en picked up and placed on the 
ead of Henry Tudor by Sir 
Reginald Bray of Shere, who sub- 
sequently negotiated the marriage 
f that King with Elizabeth of 
York. In after years the old 
yachelor, Sir John Norbury, anxi- 
sus lest his race should perish, 
ipproached the veteran Sir Reginald 
Bray about making another match : 
between his niece Jane Haleighwell 
and Sir Reginald’s son Edmond, or 
‘‘should he refuse, his next brother 
Edward.” After the two old knights 
were buried—Sir John Norbury 
beneath a canopied tomb in his 
chantry, Sir Reginald beneath a 
somewhat similar one in old Chelsea 
Church, of which he was lord of the 
manor—Edmond and Jane duly consummated 
their childhood’s wedding, but twice again 
the inheritance of the D’Abernons was fated 
to pass with a lass. Frances, only daughter of 
Lord and Lady Bray, took it to Thomas 
Lyfield, and his daughter, Jane Lyfield, to 
Sir Thomas Vincent; their effigies lie one 
above the other in the chantry (on the left 
of Fig. 5). Next it is the tomb of Sarah, 
daughter of Sir Amyas Paulet, who married 
their son, Sir Francis Vincent, created a 
baronet in 1620: both free-stone versions 

of the Southwark alabaster-men’s style. 
The hour-glass beside the richly carved 
Renaissance pulpit of cedar-wood, given to 
the church by Sir Francis, still stands in the 
wrought-iron bracket. A yet more notable, 
and ancient, piece of Church furniture is an alms 
chest, not later than 1230, regarded as one 
of the best-preserved examples of the group 


4 


surviving in the southern and eastern counties. 

Hitherto the sequence of this complex 
history has been related to Stoke D’Abernon 
Church which, with its remarkable contents 
and vestiges of remote antiquity, would be 
one of the most notable village churches in 
existence, but for the ill-advised restoration 
carried out in 1866. Henceforward the 
manor house can take up the tale, though its 
illustration within must be reserved for next 
week. As it stands, the house is a warm red 
brick building looking south over the river 
(Figs. 3 and 4), with the entry from the north 
(Fig. 1) where a wing runs back along the 
east side of the forecourt. The south front 
had a long columned loggia added from a 
design by Sir Aston Webb in 1903, which, 
agreeable feature though it is, destroys the 
proportions of the elevation. Centred in a 


pediment rising against an unusually high 





J0.—ROSE GARDEN ON THE RIVER BANK 














9.—BORDERS ADJOINING THE CHURCH LOOKING BACK TOWARDS THE HOUSE 


parapet, the quiet design suggests the style 
of the 1720s and may be a late unrecorded 
work of Leoni (d. 1746), architect of 
near-by Clandon. The whole exterior is a 
re-facing of an earlier timber-framed house 
of E or U shaped plan, the pediment and the 
two-storeyed saloon that it contains having 
filled in the space between the original wings. 
Some portions of the timber framing are 
visible within, and denote that it was of very 
solid construction, comparable in the neigh- 
bourhood perhaps with Old Surrey Hall, a 
timber-framed mansion still in its original 
condition, or West Horsley, similarly brick- 
faced in later times. What remains of the 
timbering, taken with the evidence of the 
plan, is consistent with a date in the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century, when 
the Norburys were living here. 

The author of the Georgian reconstruc- 
tion was Sir Francis Vincent, sixth Baronet, 
between 1742-45. Thirty years later the 
place was sold. 

Lord and Lady D’Abernon have not 
only brought back the family portraits, to- 
gether with many other works of art, but 
have extended and developed the gardens in 
both directions along the banks of the Mole, 
south of the house. Immediately in front of 
it a terrace has been formed (Figs. 3 and 4), 
but the lawn below sloping to the river has 
been left as a sweep of turf leading up 
towards the left to a clump of fine old Scotch 
firs. Here has been set a noble urn, brought 
from Esher Place. 


Where Kent and Nature vied for Pelham’s love, 


and of which Lord D’Abernon was the last 
inhabitant prior to his acquisition of Stoke. 
To the right, past the church, a delight- 
ful succession of flower gardens begins with 
a passage of herbaceous borders (Fig. 9), here 
seen in their late summer dress. They lead 
to a summer-house, looking back over the 
river and on along the walk where wails of 
yew replace borders. On the left of the 
walk is a sunk rose garden, along the river 
bank, and a wrought-iron gate at the end 
giving into a wilder wooded space; on the 
right of the yew walk is a large kitchen 
garden, with the flint-walled church at its 
end as one turns to return to the house. 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
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VILLAGE SCHOOL AND ENTERTAINMENT 


By A. R. CHORLTON, Deputy Director of Education, East Sussex County Council 


Contributory causes in the “ flight from the land” are the deterioration of the village school, both as regards structure and staff; and the lack 


of entertainment in rural areas (other than local cinema and public-house). 


HE village school is passing through 

a critical period in its history. The 

stream of educational progress has 

passed it by and it lies in consequence 
in a backwater of comparative neglect. 

In these schools over a million and a half 
children are receiving their education in circum- 
stances manifestly unfavourable to good results. 
Indeed positive harm, physical and mental, is 
done in requiring them to remain in ill-lit, damp 
rooms with no place to dry their wet clothes 
and little inducement to develop orderly per- 
sonal habits. These are principally the children 
of five to eleven vears of age. Their older 
brothers and sisters are taken each day to the 
senior school, which marks the high point of 
the administration of education in the rural 
areas, both in aim and achievement. The 
village school, built 50-60 years ago, meanwhile 
remains very much to-day what it was then. 

I was talking the other day to the manager 
of one of these village schools which was pro- 
viding for the education of some 40 children. 
“You know,” he said, ‘“‘ when I was a youngster, 
there were nearer 200 than 40 in that building.’’ 
That is an earnest of the numerical decline. 
But the fall in numbers means more space and 
that used to be one of the major handicaps, 
the kind revealed in the following sentence 
from an official report: ‘‘The infant room is 
l4ft. square; a gallery takes up the greater 
part of the floor space; there are 33 children 
in this room.”’ 

The day has passed when the village school 
was considered to be the close interest and 
concern of the principal landowner, and some- 
thing has been. lost in the transition—the factor 
of personal interest perhaps, which is no longer 
felt to the same degree by managers who are 
not in a position to meet the financial burden 
which is involved in maintaining the buildings 
to conform with a continually improving stan- 
dard of amenities. For the majority of the 
village schools still retain freedom of religious 
instruction, with which they were endowed on 
erection, and are in voluntary hands. 

The heyday of the village school can be 
placed roughly between the passing of the 
Forster Act in 1870 and the beginning of the 
last war. In that period the majority of village 
schools were under headmasters who exerted 
an influence which reached far outside the walls 
of the classrooms. In consequence the school 
was an effective link with the various activities 
of the village, many of which the headmaster 
himself ran, and assumed an importance in the 
village unit far greater than it has at the present 
time. Then the function of the village school 
was limited to instruction in the three R’s 
which could be accomplished with the simplest 
tools. The conception of its function is alto- 
gether wider now, but the tools and the con- 
ditions are changed but little. 





They are presented here as allied aspects of the same problem. 





A CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL IN A COUNTRY TOWN 


Housed in a dignified school-house dating from 1611 


In those days the head-teacher of the village 
school received a salary of £90 a year, and the 
total outlay on salaries for the whole staff of 
a medium-sized school was not greater than 
that of the salary of the woman head-teacher 
at the present time. Now the latter has too 
often little, if any, basic interest in country life 
and occupations, and catches the four o’clock 
‘bus to the neighbouring town, and all the 
evils of ‘‘absenteeism”’ result. 

Some will assert that the removal of the 
older children from the village to the senior 
school was another factor, but I should not be 
inclined to place too much emphasis on that. 

It is a fact that in many village schools the 
conditions under which staff and children have 
to work are by modern standards deplorable. 

A danger lies in the fact that a local 
authority may tend to neglect the interests of 
these schools in favour of new schools and new 
developments, and village people and managers 
are apathetic. In many villages one can 
observe that renovation, if not complete recon- 
struction, of the public-house has resulted in a 
building of clean and highly adapted propor- 
tions. It would be pertinent to suggest that 
where the brewer has seen it worth while to 
lay out capital on improvements, then the 


local authority might deem it equally worth 
while to do the same for the school. 

Means for rehabilitating the village school 
are sufficiently ready to hand, without recourse 
to Acts of Parliament. Interest must replace 
apathy. 

But where education is concerned, the teach- 
ers are even more important than the buildings. 
It is perfectly within the right of those concerned 
with their appointment to insist that they live 
in the village and to choose those who appear 
to have some interest in village life. 

But at bottom it is largely a matter of 
selecting the right type of person. This is the 
local authority’s duty—to plan ahead for a 
regular inflow of country-minded and country- 
bred young teachers who will be prepared, after 
a reasonable apprenticeship as assistants, to 
take over the headships of village schools, while 
still young and active, as a necessary step to 
their subsequent advancement, and for such 
teachers to be given specialised training to fit 
them for their particular functions, which should 
be to see that the curriculum derives its vitality 
from the country life and not merely apes that 
of the schools in the towns. Their training 
should, to keep their minds fresh and alive, 
then be continued every so often throughout 


A TYPICAL VILLAGE SCHOOL AND SCHOOLROOM, BUILT 50-60 YEARS AGO 


Many schools are badly lit, indifferently heated, sanitation usually primitive, equipment and decoration depressing. 


“‘ The present deadlock 


must be broken or buildings will deteriorate past the point where they will be compatible with efficient instruction ” 
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their careers by means of compulsory atten- 
dance at the kind of course the Danes were 
accustomed to hold in their Folk High Schools. 

Even so, the instruction will suffer by 
comparison with that provided for the older 
children of the village who attend the senior 
school staffed by teachers with specialist 
qualifications for their jobs. We can counteract 
this by seeing that the local authority provides 
peripatetic teachers, specially qualified to take 
backward children, music, P.T., crafts, in which 
the skill and knowledge of the village teacher 
may be insufficient. 

It is economically necessary for the less 
suitable of the smaller village schools to be 
closed. But such measures alone would leave 
the problem only part tackled. It should be 
perfectly possible to plan improvements to the 
contributory schools, at the same time as the 
senior school is under construction. In fact, 
it would be a measure of prudence. To con- 
struct the new senior school, at a capital outlay 
of some thousands of pounds, and to neglect 
to put the contributory village schools in order 
at the same time by an additional outlay of 
some hundreds, is surely unwise. The fact has 
to be faced that the present deadlock must be 
broken or the buildings will deteriorate past 
the point where they will be compatible with 
efficient instruction. The matter must be 
treated on a wider basis than is possible to 
bodies of managers with the parochial outlook 
and scale of resources. Finance must be pooled 
as in the case of the senior schools built by the 
Church under the Education Act 1936. 

The statutory authority can and should 
meet the very large portion of the cost of this 
renovation and reconstruction. It can renew 
the floors, redecorate, re-equip with new fur- 
niture; it can press the managers to remove 
the sundry and numerous items of out-of-date 
equipment which so frequently take up valuable 
space; it can screen off into separate class- 
rooms the large rooms in which now two and 
sometimes more teachers compete to do effective 
work; it can provide tasteful pictures, cheap 
vet light-coloured curtains for the windows. 

As the school population declines, the 
tendency will be to release accommodation 
formerly in use when the numbers were higher. 
Then, to a room specially equipped and set 
aside for them, will come in the evening the 
children who have left school, for social purposes 
and recreation. Here would be the village 
library and the place where the adults would 
come for reading-circles, group activities, such 
as renovation and repair of clothes. Here the 
parents’ association would meet, to hear advice 
and listen to talks on choice of careers for their 
children, on immunization, the need for their 
children to have adequate sleep. Then truly 
one might say ‘‘Schola rustica rediviva.’’ 


VILLAGE ENTERTAINMENT 

The rural population has always been at 
a grave disadvantage as compared with the 
town-dweller in the matter of entertainment 
for the occupation of its spare time. It has 


been a case of the bar parlour, the occasional 
trip to the market town, the W.I. monthly 
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“THE NEW SENIOR SCHOOLS MARK THE HIGH POINT OF EDUCATION 


IN RURAL AREAS BOTH IN AIM AND 


ACHIEVEMENT ” 


It is suggested that they might, in addition, become the nucleus for the entertainment 


for adults. 


meeting, the whist drive at the Parish Room. 

When we speak of entertainment it is not 
necessarily wished to repeat the commercialised 
attractions of urban life even if it were a finan- 
cial possibility. 

The method will have to be by State, or 
rather local, subvention from the rates. It is 
being done at present and done handsomely by 
C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts). Perhaps it is with some 
such vision of a future mission that their labours 
are inspired now. Not otherwise are drama, the 
arts, music, the film, etc., to be brought to 
Everyman’s door. The local education authority 
has power already to underwrite such an enter- 
prise from Section 86 of the Education Act, 
1921. A few years ago it was estimated that 
£5,000 was being spent over the country as a 
whole under the powers which this widely drawn 
section allows. Let us set out a relative part 
of its wording, for it is worth studying. 


For the purpose of supplementing and reinforc- 
ing the instruction of social and physical training 
provided by the public system of education ; 
a Local Education Authority for Higher Education 
may make arrangements to supply or maintain or 
aid the supply or maintenance of other facilities 
for social and physical training in the day or 
evening. 

A statutory body in control or part control 
of the enterprise should ensure freedom from 
bias in its management. An alternative method 
might be by the establishment of a central 
agency for each county for the dissemination 
of the arts, supported from county funds, with 
subsidiary local developments fostered in part 
by a differential rate on the part of the district 
concerned, as is often the case with the public 
library service. If in the rural areas there is a 
rate-aided library service, why should there not 
be a similar arts service? Its task should be to 
bring the best of the arts to the country. By 
all means let there be a catholic and varied 
provision to cater for a wide range of taste. 

At present in many counties such a func- 
tion is assumed by the rural community council 


A HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHILDREN FROM SURROUNDING VILLAGES TAKING 
THEIR MID-DAY MEAL AT A SENIOR SCHOOL 


It would be a measure of prudence to bring the contributory Village Schools to 
something approaching the same level of amenity 


** Tn all humans there is the latent taste for Art, Literature, and Music ” 


aided by a small annual grant from the loca 
authority, but this is by no means the rule, 
as a few have no such co-ordinating body. In 
the majority there may be a spasmodic and ill- 
nourished growth of drama societies, loca! 
musical activities, etc., with little or no agency 
for fostering local crafts, nothing done for art 
or for popularising music or in employing 
for the best social purposes that greatest form 
of entertainment, the film. 

Sceptics would say of such a scheme— 
impracticable, doomed to failure, will achieve 
no support! But how true is that? Is not 
C.E.M.A. showing clearly what support there 
is, even in the most unpromising areas, for the 
arts attractively presented for Everyman ? 

There are parallels to be found abroad, in 
the State theatres of the provincial capitals 
and the State opera-houses. Cannot the same 
principle now be brought on to a county basis 
in this country so that there may be the estab- 
lishment of county arts centres? The adoption 
of such a policy would be even easier in the 
towns, where no doubt civic centres will tend 
to spring up after the war and in which the place 
for an arts centre can without difficulty be 
found. 

Some places have their repertory theatres; 
there are art galleries, museums in many urban 
centres which are less imaginatively directed. 

If the local government authority was to 
undertake these functions, it would have to select 
its field of operation and be prepared to associate 
itself with men and organisations having ample 
and commercial experience in this field. One 
can foresee the establishment of an advisory 
directorate in each county. With a little 
imagination one can see such a directorate work- 
ing outwards through a number of subsidiary 
centres attached to rural senior schools and with 
buildings specially adapted to their purpose. 

I will quote at this stage a brief extract 
from that admirable book by Sir Richard 
Livingstone : 

Every cottage gives the lie to pessimistic con- 
clusions about the ordinary man’s activities and 
proves that the taste for Art and Poetry is uni- 
versal. The poorest home has pictures, however 
cheap, on the walls, and gives thereby a proof beyond 
question that Art of some kind appeals to all and 
that no-one feels his life complete without it. 
Almost everyone enjoys some kind of music, even 
if it is only a hymn; some kind of pictures, even if 
they are only cheap prints. 

Just as a baby’s cries show the power of 
speech waiting to be developed, so in all humans 
there is a latent taste for Art, Literature and 
Music capable of being trained to understand and 
enjoy the best. 

There needs to be no lack of suitable places 
for such centres—many large country houses 
may well be cheap in the market—and if a local 
authority feels that it is too ambitious a venture 
of itself, there is the Service of Youth move- 
ment requiring headquarters not found satis- 
factorily at present in the smaller rooms of an 
education office; there is the Farm Institute 
whose functions and sphere of influence are 
only half realised at present and might very well 
be adapted for the larger purpose, and there are, 
perhaps the most suitable of all, the new rural 
senior schools. 

It is the task of the educationist to see 
that the system of education created for a rural 
area meets that area’s distinctive needs, not 
only of its children but the cultural and leisure- 
time needs of adults. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LAND SPECULATION 


Fyrom Major Cyril Drummond. 

3IrR,—As an agricultural landowner as well as being 
enant-for-life of a large mansion, now unoccupied 
yr obvious reasons, I am always interested in the 
state Market articles in Country LIFE, with the 
iew of gathering information in the interests of 
1ose who may succeed me. I have heard these 
tories of sales and purchases of properties by 
state agents and of a subsequent re-sale at an 
normous profit, but have never given them cre- 
lence. The most fantastic story was that farms 
ad been re-sold at 10 times the original price, the 
yurchasers being rich men who, though not inter- 
sted in farming or a return on their purchase 
ioney, were very much interested in pesing as 
roducers and so becoming exempted from service. 
‘his also seems incredible. 

That there is some undercurrent idea among 
eople who probably never owned an acre of agri- 
ultural land, that agricultural landowners are very 
eprehensible persons who by some _ nefarious 
nethod seek, after years of mounting deficits, to 
urn their property to some account before the 
inking of the ship, is instanced by the question of 
ind speculation being raised in Parliament. It 
1as never occurred to these gentry that, over a 
veriod of many generations vast sums have been 
sunk in properties which for many years have shown 
10 return. 

For years the legislature has shown no practical 
nterest in farming, and from this neglect has arisen 
the gradual falling off in cultivation and the deteri- 
ration of farmlands. Of course the large volume 
of cheaper produce from abroad has added to the 
armer’s plight, and he has relapsed from crop 
srowing to dairy farming. He has to some extent 
been kept alive by the uneconomical methods of 
;uotas or subsidies. The landlord has been entirely 
forgotten and for many years has been hard put to 

it through the incidence of death duties, rising 
taxation, increased outgoings and the deterioration 
of farm buildings and cottages and the impossibility 
of catching up with repairs necessitated by the 
enforced neglect of the last war. Even patching 
is now impossible, and with increased taxation and 
the obligation to insure against war damage, the 
landowner’s outlook is a parlous one. 

In such circumstances the landowner is forced 
to look round for some outside means of saving the 
situation so that he may still exist and meet his 
proper share in the cost of war. His only means 
may be by the selling of land—maybe to speculators 

—he not having the means to develop, if such be 
the practical way of meeting his difficulties. 

That is the story to-day—the prologue is 
worthy of consideration because it will show that 
the landowner in past generations has been a bene- 
factor to the community, locally and nationally. 





AT THE BUTTAS: 


KING’S PYON 


I can only argue from my own particular view. 
When this property was purchased by my family 
in 1772, it was derelict forest land, marsh and sea 
shore. The inhabitants were in the main squatters, 
charcoal-burners, smugglers and fishermen who 
eked out a precarious existence. In addition there 
were a few small holdings and salterns. The pur- 
chaser built himself a house, drained and reclaimed 
the land, established a home and other farms, and 
gradually, with further expense in preventing sea 
erosion, converted this primitive and unproductive 
area into a flourishing community which he had 
raised from their former archaic existence into a 
self-respecting, wage-earning or self-supporting 
population who looked to him, and he to them, for 
their well-being. 





These conditions continued over successive 
generations until the cloud of agricultural depression 
arose on the horizon, increasing in intensity by 
reason of the mass arrival of produce from abroad 
and the gradual disappearance of agricultural land- 
owners as legislators. Yearly deficits prevailed, 
the mansion house was abandoned, and as old 
employees passed on they were not replaced and 
eventually the necessity arose of letting the home 
farm, not, however, to its advantage, for the tenant 
has not been able to maintain it to its former high 
standard, with any profit to himself. 

To-day consideration has to be given to those 
who come after. Is not the landowner entitled, 
having regard to past efforts which have benefited 
the community but now left him high and dry, to 
turn round and seek for some means of saving the 
position when the effect of past efforts is no longer 
existent? Is he not entitled—like any business 
man—to cut future losses and realise in a moderate 
but perhaps speculative market? Why should a 
landowner be debarred from realising on something 
which has been nurtured over a long period, any 
more than a dealer who holds shares or pictures 
until 2 high value has accrued upon them? To my 
mind, any proposal to prevent an owner from selling 
his land except at a much depleted agricultural 
value, bearing no relation to the labour and money 
formerly expended upon it, would amount to 
totalitarian confiscation. 

I must apologise for writing at such length, 
but I have always looked to CounTRY LIFE as a 
journal which. consistently puts forward the claims 
of landowners without bias, and I trust that you 
may find space to enlarge upon this subject against 
ill-considered proposals made by those who are Not 
well informed in these matters.—Cyrit A. 
DRUMMOND, Cadland Cottage, Fawley, Southampton. 


PERE DAVIDE’S DEER 
From the Duke of Bedford. 


S1r,—In reply to Lord Latymer’s letter (CouNTRY 
LiFE October 24), I do not think there is good reason 
to suppose that Pére Davide’s deer is an artificial 
production of the Chinese. It has all the character- 
istics of a wild animal and shows none of those 
colour variations which invariably accompany 
domestication over a period sufficiently long to 
render possible profound modifications in the form 
of a particular species of animal. Lydekker, more- 
over, says that in its skeletal structure Pére Davide's 
deer approximates to some of the North American 
species. 

It is true that at one time there was a magnifi- 
cent herd of Caucasian Red deer at Woburn, but 
these, together with elands, waterbuck and many 
other interesting animals, were destroyed by con- 
ditions prevailing in the last war. It will be for- 
tunate if, by reason of Government interference 
with the Park for war purposes, and food difficulties, 
to say nothing of the reckless driving of persons 
whose cars have already killed some Pére Davide 
hinds, the destruction of the remaining treasures 
in the Woburn collection is not effected ! 

Reverting for a moment to the different races 
of Red deer, it is rather curious how these vary in 
their ability to thrive under park conditions. 
Scotch Red deer do well in a deer park, but Exmoor 
Red deer quickly go wrong, as also do the Red deer 
of the Carpathians and the Hangul of Cashmere. 
On the other hand, Caucasian and Persian Red 
deer and the Red deer of North Africa do quite 
well. We had a herd of the latter race also which 
were brought to an end during the last war. One 
of the most remarkable differences between this 
race (now, I believe, nearly or quite extinct) and 
the ordinary Red deer lay in the call of the stags, 
which was not a roar but a rolling grunt not unlike 
the call of a Fallow buck or an American Bison 
bull.—BEpFoRD, Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart. 


AN INTERESTING BUILDING 


S1r,—It is good to find that this interesting building 
has been recently restored, for it is well worth 
preserving. One sees it sometimes described as 
a pigeon-house, and it certainly has at times served 
that purpose, but its original function was no doubt 
that of a gate-house to the adjoining house, built 
early in the sixteenth century, now a farm.—T., 
Ross-on-Wye. 


A HAMPSHIRE AVENUE 


From Lord Rossmore. 
S1r,—May I suggest to your correspondent who 
writes of a Hampshire avenue and gives a photo- 
graph in your issue of November 7 that he should 
at once place before the authorities concerned with 
the destruction of this avenue a case for preserva- 
tion on the tremendous protection provided by such 
an avenue in war-time for motor transport and 
troops from aerial observation. Large trees along 
a road at near intervals can also prove, by quick 
felling of intermittent trees, one of the best tem- 
porary obstacles to advancing enemy mechanised 
forces. In addition, every tree will act as a shield 
from bombs or bullets for forces on the march. 

If only for reasons of defence, I have often 








thought that every road should be edged with 
forest trees.—RossMorE, The Stud House, Hamp- 
ton Court. 

[The matter has already been taken up with 
the Air Ministry by the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, who, we understand, have been 
able to obtain no satisfaction. But Lord Rossmore’s 
important point suggests that the attention of the 
War Office should be directed to this proposed 
destruction of strategical cover.—ED.] 

FROM OLD SARUM 
S1r,—You may like to print as a footnote to your 
correspondence on Old Sarum (October 10) 
this photograph of two strange creatures apparently 





STRANGE BEASTS FROM OLD SARUM 


eating the same fruit with a very toothache effect. 
It is a really beautiful piece of carving on archi- 
tectural detail from the old cathedral.—DeEceEm. 


VILLAGE NURSERIES NEEDED 
Sir,—There is much talk of nurseries for the 
children of war workers. It is to be hoped that our 
village women will not be forgotten in the new 
scheme. Most village women are caring for their 
own children and often some official or private 
“‘evacuees,’’ but they are willing to go out to work, 
and many of them need the extra money. 

We are short of labour on most farms, par- 
ticularly where the acreage of roots such as sugar 
beet has been increased. These village women have 
been accustomed to lending a hand with the potato 
harvest and nearly all make splendid workers, 
but they cannot leave the younger children, and 
many have to manage a dinner for the ones of school 
age. During the summer our helpers have brought 
the youngest children along to the fields with them. 
Now it is growing too cold, even for the smallest 
ones well wrapped up and sitting in a push-chair. 

These village women form a valuable labour 
pool, as they are able to come out whenever urgently 
needed and yet do not suffer real hardship if ‘‘ stood 
off’ for a couple of weeks now and then when 
weather is awkward or seasons slack. They help 
us to get things done quickly and take full advantage 
of suitable weather; they are used to the life of the 
farm and fields and can also help as part-time 
workers so that others can have a day off or a short 
holiday. At the same time, unless the village school 
can provide midday dinner for their children, and 
until some arrangements can be made to take care 
of the pre-school children, our women will only be 
able to come out in fine weather.—ELIZABETH 
Cross (W.L.A.), Tudor House, Selsey, Sussex. 

WASTE PAPER 

S1r,—The urgent necessity for saving all kinds of 
paper, so well explained in your leader last week, 
will not be satisfied by the gathering of 100,000 tons 
asked for by Lord Beaverbrook; it will need a con- 
tinuous drive to keep up the supply. Apart from 
the paper required from a military point of view 
I imagine the majority being used to-day is for 
newspapers, periodicals and books, and as there 
seems to be some difficulty in the collection of waste 
could not the channels of issuing newspapers to the 
public be reversed so that when the individual copies 
of newspapers are delivered, a previous day’s issue 
is returned to go back by the same way as it came 
from the wholesaler’s warehouse ? 

Personally, I feel newspapers remain the cheap- 
est thing you can buy to-day, and that it would be 
no hardship to be made to return an old copy for 
every current copy purchased.—C. H., Radlett. 
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THE HOSPITAL STAFF, OFLAG IX A 


FROM OFLAG IX A 
Sir,—I am enclosing a group of the hospital staff 
from Oflag IX A, sent by my son, Major G. G. E. 
Smyth, R.A.M.c., which may be of interest to 
the relatives of the men in the photograph. It 
was probably taken some time this summer. 
Recently my son asked me to address my letters to 
him: Stalag IX C, Arbeits Kommando 1249, but 
he says it is only for administrative purposes. The 
men in the group are as follows: 
Back Row (left to right): Captains 
Deane, Smith, Cooper, Wooding, 
Gibbins, Forsyth, Draffar. Front 
Row: Major Smyth, Major Chapel, 
Colonel Robertson, Major Henderson 
Lieutenant Francine. It was a great 
pleasure to us all to recognise my son 
in the group you published last 
spring.—LIL1AN V. SMyTH, Balder- 
stone Vicarage, near Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 


CURE FOR WARTS 


Sir,—In the Country LIFE number 
of October 24, Miss E. M. Delafield 
makes mention of warts being cured 
by slugs. She may like to know that 
my sister was completely cured of 
warts on her hands when a girl of 
about fifteen years of age by means 
of slugs. My parents had taken a 
small villa at Ghistellesin Belgium, for 
our summer holidays. There were a 
number of big slugs to be found in the 
garden and the Belgian maid rubbed 
these on mysister’s hands. Ina week 
the warts had completely disappeared. 

I am too patriotic to believe 
that only Belgian slugs possess this 
healing quality,—VaL VIVIAN, 72, 
Eaton Place, S.W. 


FIRE-FIGHTING 


Sir,—The photograph shows a fire- 

fighting unit designed by Mr. Keenan 

of Rock Ferry (and built by his fire party) which 
would be extremely useful for country districts. 

It consists of a trolley upon which is mounted 
an ordinary 60-gallon oil drum and a permanently 
fixed stirrup pump, the intake of which is 
connected with the drum by a short lead. The 
pump delivery-hose has been extended to 4lft., 
and the drum has another 60ft. of hose for feeding 
purposes. A double-purpose nozzle completes the 





A HOME-MADE FIRE-FIGHTING UNIT DESIGNED BY 


delivery-hose, and a stop-cock is fitted to the lead 
from the drum. The unit also carries scocps, etc. 
In action, the operator stands on the trolley 
just before the drum, which gives him an excellent 
position well over the pump; which is the best 
stance for efficient manipulating. 
The particular pump mounted is easy of 
operation—50 per cent. less effort than with an 
issue pump being estimated. 








WHERE CHARLES II TOOK A LAST TANKARD OF ENGLISH He 


BEER BEFORE GOING INTO EXILE 


In working order the unit comes with enough 
water for 45mins. of pump action before replenishing 
is necessary, and the whole assemblage runs so 
easily that a couple of children can move it fully 
loaded. 

The trolley was made from odd parts, and the 
total cost of manufacture was about £3 10s.— 
H. A. Ropinson, 7, Wilton Road, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 


A MEMBER OF A FIRE PARTY 
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PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY 


FROM OFLAG VII/C 


S1r,—I thought perhaps you would like to include 
this photograph in one issue of CounTRy LIFE. 
My husband, Captain R. V. Wilbraham, M.c., is 
second from the right. I am afraid that I d 
not know the names of the five others—K. M. 
WILBRAHAM, Brook House, Cuddington, near North- 
wich, Cheshire. 


A LINK WITH CHARLES II 


S1r,—I have recently come across a 
most interesting inn at Houghton, 
near Arundel. Few people know of 
it, yet it was here that Charles II 
had his last drink in England before 
taking ship for France at Shoreham 
after the Battle of Worcester. 

As far as can be ascertained no 
structural alterations have been made 
to the inn since that day 300 years 
ago when, after one of the most 
memorable flights in history, the 
King tied up his horse in the little 
courtyard to the left of the inn, and 
entered the bar by the small door 
shown in the centre of the photo- 
graph. 

In this bar—humble enough in 
appearance still—Charles II enjoyed 
a tankard of beer. No one knew who 
he was, and he dared stay for only 
a moment, for the Roundheads were 
hot on his path. 

A small plaque above the door 
records this memorable visit.— 
NORMAN WyMkErR, Apbleacre, Ashacre 
Lane, Worthing. 


A PUGNACIOUS COCK 


S1r,—The other day I was walking 
through a stackyard when I was told 
that a particular cock was dangerous. 
was certainly very bad- 

tempered, and one had only to hold 

out a hand in his direction to cause 
trouble. He was up in the air in a flash striking 
out with his sharp spurs. 

I enclose a photograph showing him scoring a 
near miss, while the little dog remains a discreet 
spectator—JoHN H. Vickers, Hillcote, Hinksey 
Hill, Oxford. 

[Some roosters do become quite ferocious, but 
the most aggressive bird of our acquaintance was 
a silver pheasant cock.—ED.] 





THE PUGNACIOUS COCK SCORES A NEAR MISS ON A 


VISITOR 
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THE “ CHARLES’’ CHURCH 
AT PEAK FOREST 


Srr,—I am enclosing a photograph 
of a ‘Charles’? Church, one of the 
few to be found in this country. 

It is the Church of St. Charles, 
ng and Martyr, at Peak Forest, 
tbyshire. It was erected in 1657, 
i built by Christian Countess of 
vonshire. The church is extra- 
rochial and extra-episcopal, subject 

no external jurisdiction. The 
hnical title of the minister— 
ording to the registers—appears 
have been “ Principal Official and 
ige of Spiritualities in the Peculiar 
urt of Peak Forest.’’ This minister 
s his own surrogate and had the 
ht of granting marriage licences 
hout let or hindrance. As a result 
laway marriages were frequent, 
i the church became known as the 
rretna Green of Derbyshire.”’ So 
merous were these marriages that 
» special register had to be pro- 
ied for these marriages from outside 
» parish in 1728, the book being 
dorsed ‘Foreign Marriages.”’ 
yout 60 of these marriages per year 
is the average. An act passed in 
53—the Fleet Street Marriage Act 
-materially interfered with these 
ddings. 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY 


STAGE IN TWISTED WIRE 


Several attempts were made by 
the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield 
to interfere with the peculiar juris- 
diction of the Church, but without 
effect—R. RAwLInson, Rock Bank, 
Whaley Bridge, near Stockport. 


“ST. CLEMENT BRINGS 
WINTER ”’ 


Sik,—November 23 is St. Clement’s 
Day, and it has sometimes been said 
that “St. Clement brings winter.’ 
Of old, the feasts of both St. Clement 
and St. Thomas were special occasions 
© organised itinerant begging, and 
on the clog almanacs St. Clement’s 
Vay was sometimes marked with a 
ot, since alms were often given in 
quid) kind. St. Clement’s own badge 
san anchor (does it not still adorn 
1e weather-vane of the gutted yet un- 
razed church of St. Clement Danes?) 
but apparently blacksmiths and hat- 
ers, not sailors, look to St. Clement 
Ss patron. The hatters’ special re- 
ect is understandable since St. 
lement is supposed to have invented 
‘It: when fleeing from his persecu- 
ars, he put wool beneath his sorely 
listered feet, and the combination 
* pressure and perspiration is said 
) have transformed the wool into a 
ubstance which encouraged him to 
uccessful felt-producing experiments 
‘n Rome, when circumstances were 
happier. —J. D. U. Warp, Bradfield, 
Berkshire, ; 
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ONE OF THE LAST KITES’ 





THE GRETNA GREEN OF DERBYSHIRE 
PEAK FOREST CHURCH 


A FLOWER STAGE 


S1r,—In a Bedfordshire farmhouse I lately came 
across what I take to be a fine example of an early 
nineteenth-century flower stage: a structure in 
twisted wire composing tiers of shelves for the display 
of those florists’ blooms in which horticulturists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries specialised. 
Actually there were two of them, similar in design, 
semicircular in plan, so that, set back to back, 
they would stage a cone of flowers. These things 
used to be very common not so many years ago, but, 
since reading about their use for staging displays 
of auriculas in Mr. Sacheverel Sitwell’s fascinating 
book Old-fashioned Flowers, 1 have kept my eyes 
open for examples and seen remarkably few, until 
I came across this pair. Are they really still quite 
common and have I merely not frequented the kind 
of houses where they are to be found, or has this 
object now acquired a survival value? The late 
Norman Wilkinson, that exquisite artist and con- 
noisseur, had several in his greenhouse at Strawberry 
House, Chiswick Mall, painted white. 

But I- fancy these curiosities are more than 
quaint. The intricate geometrical patterns com- 
posed by their lines and curves have surely no little 
beauty, of the kind that that peculiar artist Paul 
Klee has demonstrated to this generation. And for 
the display of pot plants (though, alas! we have 
lost the art which produced their original furnishings) 
they are excellently suited, especially in rooms of 
a Victorian or even ‘‘modern”’ character.—C. H., 
Froyle Cottage, Alton. 


WHERE ARE THE PULLETS ? 


S1r,—There seems to be something radically wrong 
with the policy of the Ministry of Agriculture with 
regard to poultry keepers. It is universally agreed 
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that in the matter of egg-production 
the pullet is the bird which is the 
most economically worth while. In 
other words, it produces the most 
eggs forthe amount of food consumed. 

One would think therefore that 
the Ministry would do their best to 
foster the rearing of pullets. The fact 
is that in this purely rural district 
pullets are quite unobtainable. There 
is none on the market at any price, 
although one sees them advertised in 
other parts at such high figures as 
25s. and 30s. each. It is obvious 
therefore that there is a general short- 
age of them, which has for its effect 
that those people who are taking to 
keeping poultry have to buy yearling 
hens and next year there will not be 
any of these to buy either.—W. K. 
Dae (Captain), Ivon House, Broad 
Chalk, Wiltshire. 

[It is understood that when the 
Minister of Agriculture recently met 
representatives of the poultry indus- 
try he promised that so far as supplies 
of feeding-stuffs allow, special rations 
would be made available next spring 
for rearing pullets. There is, as Cap- 
tain Dale points out, a great short- 
age of pullets to replace the older 
birds in the laying flocks, both 
large and small.—ED.] 








THE STRANGE SMALL CHAMBER WITHIN 
WEST TANFIELD CHURCH 


A CURIOUS CHAMBER 


S1r,—My photograph shows a re- 
markable chamber in West Tanfield 
Church, Yorkshire, which is said to 
be unique. It isa small rectangular 
room cut through the thickness of the 
north chapel wall, and projecting into 
the chancel. It has two openings 
with Perpendicular tracery — one 
looking south into the chancel; the 
second looking east towards the High 
Altar. This chamber is thought to 
have been used as a confessional. 


i. &. 
KITES’ NEST IN WALES 


S1r,—As the tree has now blown down 
and the kites have gone elsewhere, it 
might not be indiscreet to publish the 
enclosed photograph, taken in June, 
1935, of one of the last nesting places 
ot the kitein Wales. There were two 
chicks in the nest, which I believe 
got away safely, thanks to the 
watcher in charge.—M. W., Hereford. 

[Our correspondent’s letter and 
photograph draw attention to the kite 
and the precarious position of the few 
survivors of the British race. Prior 
to the outbreak cf war, strenuous 
efforts were being made to save them 
and perpetuate the kite in Wales, but 
Hitler’s activities have made bird 
protection more difficult than ever, 
so now the surviving kites must, more 
or less, ‘‘take their luck.’’ We trust 
that they will not only carry on but 
win through.—ED.] 
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HOLING CHIPS 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


VENERABLE and veteran golfer 

from Ireland has kindly written me a 

letter on the subject of chip shots. 

Briefly the burden of his song is that 
people do not play to hole their chips outright 
and are content with the meaner ambition of 
getting them as near as may be. He adds that 
once upon a time, being fired with this idea, 
he sank a jam-pot in a lawn for the purpose 
of half an hour’s practice in the morning, 
and succeeded during the course of a month 
in actually holing his pitch 17 times from a 
range of 20yds. or so. That is an interesting 
and accurate piece of statistics, as it was an 
accurate feat of approaching. I interpolate 
the remark, not in any cavilling spirit, that 
lawns are for some reason kindlier than greens. 
1 am quite sure that I holed far more chips 
in two beloved gardens of my vouth than ever 
| have in all my misspent years on golf courses 
proper. 

To return to my correspondent, his advice 
may seem at first to be a glimpse of the obvious, 
and indeed it is a little like that often tendered 
to the smaller boy in a fight, ‘Go in and win.”’ 
Nevertheless, there are two things emphatically 
to be said for it. First of all we never know 
what we can do till we try, and the higher we 
set our ambition the more likely we are now 
and then to attain it. Secondly, those who in 
the course of their lives hole most chips are 
probably those who have got sufficient faith 
and always believe that the highly improbable 
is perfectly possible. It can hardly be a chance 
that a golfer so sanguine and perennially opti- 
mistic as Sandy Herd has done more holes in 
one, 19 of them, than anyone else in the world. 

I can think of two illustrations of this 
nobly never-despairing spirit and the fact that 
in neither case was the miracle vouchsafed in 
no way diminishes their lustre. One, which I 
saw myself, comes back to me from the Open 
Championship at St. Anne’s, which Bobby 
Jones won after his great duel with Al Watrous. 
After these two had finished, Walter Hagen 
arrived on the last tee with a two to tie: not 
a hopeful state of things, because the home hole 
needed that day a drive and a good long pitch. 
Hagen duly hit a good drive and then sent 
his caddie forward a hundred and something 
yards to take out the flag. His ball pitched 
very, very nearly into the hole and then—a 
sad anti-climax—tran over into a bunker. A 
failure, but what a splendid one! The other 
example I owe to Mr. Roger Wethered and | 
cannot turn up his book in order to verify it. 
The Oxford University Golf Club had been 
competing for a medal at charming Frilford 
Heath; the result was considered as good as 
decided, and various players were casually 
putting on the last green, which was, I should 
add, the distance of a full drive from the last 
tee. Suddenly there arrived among them a 
caddie in an agitated and important condition, 
with a message that Mr. Cyril Tolley had to 
do a one at that hole in order to tie for the 
medal and how could he expect to do it unless 
the green was cleared? That was the right 
spirit. 

When Mr. Hilton won his first Open Cham- 
pionship at Muirfield in 1892, rumour running 
about the links declared that he was holing 
pitches ‘‘all over the place.’’ In fact I believe 
he holed two from just off the confines of the 
then small greens, and he was, further, in and 
out of the first hole, then a one-shotter, for a 
one. Still, two chips were decidedly better 
than none at all, and a single one can meta- 
phorically turn the fate of empires. Cotton 
seems lately, judging by the accounts of his 
matches, to have had his adversaries ‘doing 
the dirty’’ on him in this respect. One was 
on a Scottish course. He and his partner in a 
four-ball match were, I think, two up and three 


to play; the sixteenth was a long one-shot 
hole; Cotton himself was on the green with 
a putt for two and the opponents were 
both, so to speak, nowhere. The match 
seemed as good as over, and then Hector 
Thomson holed a pitch from the back of 


beyond, and Cotton not unnaturally did not 
hole in the like. The other instance was at 
Stockport. This time he and his partner were 


four up with eight to play and both on the 
green at a short hole, with both their enemies 


off it. Again one of those enemies, Dennis the 
Stockport professional, pitching down-hill over 
a bunker, ended in the bottom of the hole for 
two and neither Cotton nor his partner, Harry 
Bentley, holed their putts. 

Of course in both cases the end of the story 
ought to be that, after these sudden and appalling 
reverses of fortune, the holers of the pitches 
won the match. Alas! it was not so, and 
Cotton and his partner won each of the two 
matches by 2 and 1. Incidentally, memory, 
by the association of ideas, brings back to me 
a pitch of importance that I saw Cotton hole 
himself. It was at Moortown near Leeds, 
in the Ryder Cup match, played in weather of 
agonising cold as to which I said something 
the other day. The last green, as I recollect 
it, is long and narrow, guarded by bunkers on 
either side, while beyond the bunkers on the 
right-hand side are whins in some profusion. 
Cotton’s second disappeared over the right-hand 
bunker and into this prickly country. Cotton 


RUGBY FIELD 


By E. H. D. 


F I had to vote for or against a return to 
the nine forwards-six backs formation in 
Rugby football I should not hesitate; it 
would be a prompt and solid ‘“‘Aye.”’ 

If the question was whether to adhere 
to our eight forwards-seven backs game or to 
play seven forwards and eight backs, not neces- 
sarily in New Zealand shape, and certainly not 
with the wing-forward as they first played him 
here in September, 1905, I would vote just as 
firmly for seven forwards and eight backs. 
The backs would be in two scrum-halves, two 
five-eighths, three three-quarters and full-back 
formation. 

The existing eight forwards-seven backs 
shape with four three-quarters has always been 
absurd, pitch dimensions duly considered. 
When Leicester played five three-quarters it 
became simply ludicrous. Then one saw a series 
of sort of impromptu-committee meetings of 
three, and sometimes four, Leicester backs 
jumbled up on or over the touch line, each 
seeming to be asking the question: ‘‘ What do 
we do next?”’ 

Simply put, there never has been space in 
a “width” of ground “‘not exceeding 75yds.”’ 
for a line of four three-quarters to manceuvre 
in. There is, however, ample elbow-room in that 
“width” for two lines of two or.three players 
each, playing with intelligence, to play real 
Rugby. 

Some of the Welsh clubs discovered this 
when, in 1878, they played eight forwards and 
seven backs, placing the seven in three lines 
thus: three halves, two three-quarters, two 
full-backs. 

From this sensible distribution of forces 
eventually emerged the four three-quarter 
game, so-called—though there has never been 
anything fixed about this “‘game.”’ 

First of all they made of the middle man 
of their taree halves a “‘rover.’’ It was only 
natural then that this “‘rover’’ became the 
fixed centre of the line of three three-quarters, 
which, with two halves and two full-backs, 
they pitted against England at Swansea, in 
1883, and lost by two goals and four tries to nil. 

Unfortunately, that ‘“‘socking’’ did not 
daunt the Cymry, and by the season of 1888-89 
the four three-quarter line was a Welsh per- 
manency. 

The disasters of their international matches 
of 1889, 1890, 1891 and 1892 did not deter them. 
They did not play England in 1889 owing to a 
misunderstanding, but beat them by a try to 
nil in 1890. Of the remaining 10 matches in 
those years with England, Scotland and Ireland, 
Wales lost eight, drew once with Ireland and 
beat Ireland by two goals (one drop) to a drop 
goal and a try. So that it cannot be held that 
the christening of “‘ the four three-quarter game” 
in international football was a success. In those 
22 matches this game, which is supposed to make 
scoring more prolific, yielded six tries to Wales 
against 30 for the three three-quarters playing 
opposition. 
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disappeared among the whins, found his ball 
lying clear and pitched it neatly over the 
bunker to end in the hole amid frantic and 
patriotic cheers. That to be sure was at the 
end of the first round and not of the match, but 
who can say what effect it may not have had? 

By far the most miraculous pitch I hav 
ever myself seen holed—I feel sure I must hav 
said this before—was by Mr. Sidney Fry, 
good many years ago now, in the final of th 
London Club foursome at Woking. Again ; 
was at the last hole in the first round, and agai 
its effects were in all human probability fa: 
reaching. The enemy were reasonably near t! 
pin in two, with a certain four, and Mr. Fry 
partner, the late Mr. Stonor Crowther unle 
I am mistaken, had put him over the gree: 
where he was directly stymied from the ho 
by athick bush. Mr. Fry advanced on the bus 
made a microscopic examination of it and d 
tected some crevice in it unseen by less kex 
eyes. He pitched apparently straight in t! 
bush’s bosky heart, the ball came through 
“as clean as a whistle,’’ and ran gently into t! 
hole. Afterwards we all looked for the hole 
the bush and it was not there! So it must ha\ 
been a miracle. 


FORMATION 


SEWELL 


Yet, the opposition then proceeded to ado 
the same formation, without widening the play 
ing area, thus asking and no doubt expecting 
four players to run and score more freely in a 
space which so far had been only just comfort 
able enough for three. 

Thus passing for passing’s sake entered 
Rugby’s front door and robust individual 
running went out up the chimney. 

Retribution was, however, very close at 
hand. In 1892 Wales lost all three international 
games by nine tries to one, counting only by 
tries. In 1893 she won all three, by eight tries 
to three. 

If, therefore, we would seek to apportion 
blame for the institution of the ‘‘four three- 
quarter game,’’ which now transports a Rugby 
ball so safely from one touch-line to the opposite 
one on an average from seven scrums out of 
every ten, we can point to the short-sightedness 
of the legislators of English, Scottish and Irish 
Rugby after the season of 1893. So casually 
was our grand old game of Rugby ‘‘managed’’ 
that its governors then allowed an eight-to- 
three tries defeat to make them forget their own 
nine tries to one victory of only the previous year ! 

So much for the genesis of the modern 
va-et-vient from touch-line to touch-line. 

I have tried often enough but have always 
failed to find any reason for the retention of 
the present formation. Forward play has, it 
is everywhere freely admitted, deteriorated. 
Such a thing as a genuine “wheel” is as rare 
as a pleasant Nazi. 

Real footwork is conspicuous by its absence. 
As to accurate passing runs by backs from touch- 
line to touch-line we have become quite blasé. 
All manner of showy passing movements, 
such as the scissors, the reverse-pass, the inside 
pass (usually styled the reverse pass, though it 
is not that), we get in plenty. How often is a 
try scored from one such? 

It has indeed long been a maxim of the 
game that the inside pass by an irresolute wing 
to ‘“‘anybody”’ who may chance to be there 
which produces a try is proof that the opposition 
are poor players as a team. 

The hand-off a Ja W. N. Bolton, lang syne, 
or Basil Maclear is almost unknown to-day. The 
runner is usually so much occupied in looking for 
somebody to whom to pass (therefore carrying 
the ball in both hands and not being able to run 
his fastest in consequence) that he is rarely in a 
position to use the hand-off. Schools teach the 
inside-pass as a sine qua non of the game, 
whereas it is nothing of the sort. It is really 
only a last resource measure for an out-paced or 
cornered wing. Passing for passing’s sake has 
stunted the grand individualism which was at 
once the glory and one of the beauties of the 
game. A return to nine forwards and six backs 
could not fail to resuscitate these glories. 

Bring back the old formation which bred 
hard-working forwards who packed down any- 
where, shoved hard, and broke up like a scuttled 
Hun hulk, and from start to finish encouraged 
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individual all-out-for-the-line back play as soon 
as possible, and our grounds will be closing 
their gates long before kick-off owing to 
‘House Full.”’ 

Did not that grand Scottish half-back 
Johnny Gillespie (Scotland, 1901-02) write not 
so long ago when urging a return to the old 
order: ‘I have vivid recollections of scoring 
many tries both for the Academy and the 
Academicals by running from about half way 
and dodging several opponents. The old game 
is also better for the forwards when both sides 
play nine, as the ideal formation is four, three, 
two. The three-quarters get far more running 
and have much more scope, and the wing man is 
not always hugging the touch-line’’? He did, 
and no word of what he wrote can be disputed. 

| am aware that at least one objection to 
the return to the Old Game is supposed to be 
that the increase of one in the scrummage would 
necessarily mean still more ‘“‘scrums’’ with the 
consequent slowing down of play and the bore- 
dom resulting from that. Such an objection 
is to all intents and purposes groundless. In 
the days of the ‘‘steaming haycock,’’ as the 
scrum was rudely styled when our forebears 


FARMING NOTES 








enjoyed their form of Rugger encumbered by 
beards and long trousers, such things as hooking 
and heeling were unknown, and wheeling, if any, 
was left to pure chance—which, to be quite 
honest, it has been these last 20 years. A 
nine scrummage, packing four-three-two, would 
not be long in devising quick exits for the ball, 
even though the four-three-two shape and its 
“ways’’ could not be mastered in a season. 
And with a half on either side of the scrum 
we may count upon it that the ball would be 
‘‘with the threes’’ almost as readily as it is in 
the case of any shape since those days, excepting 
always the New Zealand two-three-two, which 
was the slickest method for getting the ball 
from the in-putting scrum-half to the three- 
quarters yet seen. 

Such a revival as I try to envisage here 
would foster forward play—now practically 
gone to pot—out of all estimating. Forwards 
would be forwards and not mere numbers who 
from packing habitually in one position in the 
scrum become one-legged, one-shouldered auto- 
matons. The real nine-pack forward would be 
that utility player who packs down on the 
“first up first down” rule and gets on with the 


RE-DISTRIBUTING MAN-POWER 


AN-POWER will certainly become 

one of the chief limiting factors 

in getting increased production 

from the land. Until now we have 

managed somehow to take an extra 4,000,000 

acres of arable in our stride and of very few 

farms can it be said truthfully that lack of 

man-power has restricted production. When 

the job became urgent, as at corn harvest or 

potato lifting, the extra hands were found from 

somewhere and the crops were saved. 

* © *& 

YOW we are faced with the loss of at least 

1 some of the younger farm workers. The 

proportion of those under 25 who are taken 

for the Armed Forces may be no more than 

one in six of this age group, and the key men, 

like tractor-drivers, may still be reserved, but 

this loss of man-power is bound to affect food 

production adversely unless farmers individually 

plan to use all their skilled labour to full advan- 

tage and dilute their skilled force with women 
and whoever is available. 
oa on 

= is easier to impress this advice on 

farmers than it is to carry it out. But 

it can be done, and indeed there are many 

farms where only half the labour force is 

really skilled and the rest are learners. The 

work gets done mainly because the farmer is a 

good organiser. There are other farms where 

none of the experienced men has gone into 
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the Army or left for other work and no attempt 
has been made to use substitute labour. 
* * * 


F the Army wants still more of agriculture’s 
fit young men, as seems likely before long, 
there will be a demand for action to redistribute 
skilled labour. The farmer who has, say, six 
men, maybe all over military age, may find 
himself required to release two of them to go 
on to other farms where food production is 
being handicapped by lack of skilled men. 
Such re-arrangements will not be easy, but the 
man in the Army goes where he is posted, and 
as the war goes on we shall all of us find our- 
selves serving under orders. 
* * * 
N the meantime some units of the Army 
located in defence positions all over the 
country are finding time hanging heavily on 
their hands. The commanding officer of a fully 
trained unit confided in me that he was at his 
wits’ end to know how to keep the men occupied 
and alert. Evening lectures have been arranged 
and the men are becoming expert controversial- 
ists on foreign affairs and the progress of man- 
kind, but he would like to have some definite 
work for them in the day-time apart from routine 
drilling and exercises. He asked if the local 
war agricultural committee would have any 
use for 50 men on some strenuous job. Cer- 
tainly they would. There are miles of ditches 
to be dug out in this district and 50 men or a 
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game at once, playing according to one of 
Rugby’s most important rules : ‘‘A Scrummage 
; is formed by one or more players from 
each team closing round the ball when it is on 
the ground, or ’’ Who of recent—say, 
20 to 30—years has ever seen a scrummage 
‘“‘formed”’ of ‘“‘one or more players from each 
team’’? Who has not seen avoidable delays 
by the hundred with the referee, himself a bit 
late for parade, waiting until as likely as not the 
“‘hooker,’’ or middle man of the front row, has 
waddled up and festooned himself on his right 
and left supports and then, on the principk 
“Gentlemen, you may now smoke,’’ allowin; 
the various rites of putting-in to be gone throug! 
—for the first of sometimes many times ? 

With a return to the first-up-first-down un- 
written rule, which might even have to becom: 
a written one, there would be inevitably 
quickening up all round, but especially forward 
If Scottish opinion would not go all out for 
return to real Rugby because of this certai 
revival of forward play, then indeed woul 
“‘Ichabod”’ have to be written on the gates 
Murrayfield and the door-posts of 22, Melvill 
Street, Edinburgh ! 


ON THE LAND 


whoie company of soldiers could most usefully 
be employed with spades to the national advan- 
tage. 
* * * 
VEN if they were available for a few weeks 
only they could make a lasting impression 
on the local drainage problem and release several 
hundred acres from a water-logged condition. 
Italian prisoners are at work on ditching, but 
unfortunately their camp is at the other end 
of the county, and in these short days 20 miles 
is a long enough trip each way morning and 
evening, so in my neighbourhood we do not 
have the benefit of their services. 
* * * 


R. ALEC HOBSON and Mr. Cedric Drewe 
must be feeling pleased with the new 
milestone of 2,000 pig clubs reached by the 
Small Pig Keepers’ Council. They are two of 
the moving spirits in this war-time organisation 
which has stirred over 50,000 people to take a 
direct interest in pig-keeping and convert 
kitchen waste into something more appetising. 
They are not perhaps so much interested in the 
pig-keeping as in the bacon they can claim as 
areward. The new rule is that anyone, farmer or 
householder, can get a licence from the local food 
office to kill two pigs in 12 months for domestic 
consumption. Taking pigs of nine score weight 
this allows up to 3601b. of bacon annually to the 
household, nearly a pound a day, so the induce- 
ment is substantial. CINCINNATUS. 


A SELF-PROPELLED COMBINE HARVESTER AT WORK 


This machine, the Massey-Harris Self-propelled Combined Harvester—used successfully in this year’s harvest—saves labour, as one man 


can handle it, and grain, as none is lost on opening cuts. 


No tractor or tractor-driver is needed, only the grain in front of the 


machine is cut,no part of the crop is trampled and the work on irrigated lands can be carried right up to the borders of ditches. The 
vertical feeder which accommodates itself to the volume coming off the table is one of its notable features 
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A CENTURY OF 
ENGLISH PICTURES 


T the moment when a second great battle is being fought 
in the Crimea, this time with the Russians as our 
Allies, the Leicester Galleries are exhibiting a series 
of Victorian pictures including several inspired by 
the great war fought in that peninsula nearly a century ago. 
The parallel might have been even more significant if some 
Napoleonic pictures had been included, but the Exhibition is 
entitled ‘‘Victorian and Nineteenth Century Pictures’ and 
consists for the most part of conversation and story pictures. 
Judged by purely artistic standards of form, imagination and 
design the merit of most of the pictures is not very high, but 
they are full of sentiment and associations, some are very 
amusing, and for the most part they are competently executed. 
We see before us the slow and stately measure of Victorian life, 
gatherings of large families of crinolined ladies and whiskered 
gentlemen, leisurely outings, fairs, forgotten trades such as the 
wig-maker’s, and echoes of social improvement as in the picture 
of Shaftesbury or Lost and Found, showing two little street 
urchins looking at a print of Shaftesbury, the founder of the 
first Waifs and Strays’ Home, in a print-seller’s window—actu- 
ally Graves’s shop in Pall Mall. We also get a glimpse of a great 
private picture gallery of Regency times, the kind of which 
Bridgewater House is the last survivor in 
London: hung sky-high with paintings, 
many of them famous masterpieces which 
have since found their home in one of the 
national collections. It is the Jnterior of 
the Picture Gallery of Sir John Fleming 
Leicester, afterwards Lord de Tabley, in Hill 
Street, W., painted by William Henry 
Witherington. Over the door hangs the 
romantic full-length of Philip Kemble as 
Hamlet, by Lawrence, and on the left wall 
Turner's Sun Rising through Vapour which 
he bought back from the Tabley sale in 
1827 in order to bequeath it to the National 
Gallery to hang for ever beside his favourite 
Claude. The remains of the collection are 
in the possession of Mr. C. Leicester-Warren 
at Tabley House, Cheshire. 

The Exhibition opens with some Re- 
gency portraits and includes the work of 
many forgotten painters. Sporting art is 
well represented in pictures by John 
Ferneley senior and junior, D. Wolsten- 
holme, James Walsham Baldock, Harry 
Hall, and Alfred Edward Chalon. The 
delightful picture of Mrs. Stone on the 
terrace of Old Headington Hall with a view 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in the back- 
ground, is interesting because the little 
girl who sits on her mother’s lap in the 
chaise afterwards married Mr. Morrell and 
died only a few vears ago at the age of 





THE PICTURE GALLERY OF SIR JOHN F. LEICESTER, LORD DE TABLEY, 
IN HILL STREET. By W. H. Witherington 


Three pictures from the Exhibition of Victorian and Nineteenth Century Pictures at the Leicester Galleries 
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(Above) THE STORY OF BALACLAV 


By Rebecca Solomon 


(Centre) A SHOE SHOP IN OXFORI 
STREET. Artist unknown 


over 90. The picture by John Fernele 

junior of Mr. and Mrs. Kiddon on horse 

back outside Garrett Lodge, Pinner, is a 

particularly pleasant view of a country seat. 

The Pre-Raphaelite school is only 

hinted at in a group of costume pictures 
by Martineau, and the later aspects of 
Victorian life are illustrated in the works 
of James Tissot, whose Greenwich Pier 
looks surprisingly modern in this setting. 
Some pieces of Victorian furniture and 
ornaments give the finishing touches to 
this charming collection. All the subse- 
quent developments of English painting 
can be seen in London at the present 
moment at a glance, for the New English 
Art Club, holding its ninety-second exhibi- 
tion at the R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, 
still preserves its dainty Edwardian charac- 
ter and excels as usual in immaculate 
drawing and delicate water-colour. One 
of the original founders of the Club, Pro- 
fessor Brown, who died early this year, is 
commemorated by one of his still-life 
pictures, and there are works by most of 
the other old stagers. 

The London Group has always been 
more modern in its tendency, and though the 
present exhibition at the Leger Galleries, Old 
Bond Street, does not perhaps reach the usual 
level there are many stimulating paintings. 
As claimed in the short preface to the catalogue, 
the Group does represent freedom of personal 
expression. It is certainly refreshing to see 
these lively experiments in painting after the 
rather monotonous facility evinced by the 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters in their 
annual exhibition held this year in the Royal 
Academy. Many of the portraits are naturally 
of Service men and women and of Civil Defence 
workers, and since these latter include many 
artists it is not surprising to find a very high 
level in the exhibition of pictures by the Civil 
Defence artists themselves at the Cooling 
Gallery. Not all these are topical subjects (some 
indeed are a pleasant relief from war subjects) 
but among the noblest records of the raids are 
the views of ruined London by Eve Kirk. She 
has succeeded in expressing the Roman grandeur 
which so many visitors to London have noticed. 

Two very gifted young artists are showing 
their pictures at Thomas Agnew’s and at the 
Redfern Galleries respectively. Anthony Devas 
has a delicate touch; his portraits of children 
and flowers recall Renoir, so perfectly has he 
rendered the glow of soft flesh or of delicate 
petal. Thomas Carr at the Redfern appears to 
be particularly alive to the beauty of tone values 
and in this respect his work may be compared to 
that of another young artist, Victor Pasmore. 
At the same gallery there is a selection of paint- 
ings by John Tunnard, Ben Nicholson, Paul 
Nash, Henry Moore, and Graham Sutherland, 
thus bringing our survey from Etty to the very 
latest aspects of contemporary painting. M.C. 
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You buy the voucher for any amount from Jenners and send it instead 
of a present. The person to whom it is sent exchanges it in Jenners for 
anything up to the full total of the amount you paid, giving their own 
coupons if necessary. There is no extra charge for the voucher, which 
has an envelope to match if you wish to post it; or we will send it for 
you. OQwing to paper rationing, there will be only a small number of 
Jenners Christmas Catalogues extra for those not on our mailing list. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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TRANSFER OF EXTENSIVE PROPERTIES 


GAIN we have to record the turnover of 
large sums for extensive landed estates, 
and regretfully to add that some of these 
sales were the last ever to be conducted 
by a well-known and respected agent 

whose unexpected death is mentioned later in this 
page. 


A TOTAL OF £103,000 


"VT “WO of the auctions by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley accounted for an aggregate of 
£103,000, exclusive of subsequent additions in 
private negotiation. One of these auctions was 
held at Worcester, when every lot of the Holt 
estate changed hands for a total within £5 of £30,000. 
The 11 lots included Holt Farm, 197 acres, with 
Naunton House and some cottages, for £8,800; 
Hillhampton Farm, 210 acres, at Great Witley, for 
£7,050; 57 acres of market garden, for £5,125; and 
Ball Mill Farm, 92 acres, £4,950. 
On the following day at Salisbury, the firm sold 
44 of the 49 lots of Embley Park, the seat associated 
with Florence Nightingale. The mansion, park and 
home farm remain for private negotiation, but the 
44 lots realised well over £73,000. For 446 acres 
of woodland, a Reading company made a successful 
final bid of £25,400. 


A HERTFORDSHIRE 
SOLD 


ENNINGTON PLACE, an eighteenth-century 

house and 881 acres, five miles from Kneb- 
worth, came under the hammer of Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff, at Hertford, by order of the execu- 
tors of Mr. Stanley Beeton. The house and 84 acres 
were withdrawn at £15,000, but the other four lots 
were sold, namely, Park Farm, 333 acres, £8,000; 
Walkern Park Farm, 462 acres, £6,400; The Old 
House, with an acre, £2,500; and a small freehold, 
£1,000. The sunk garden at Bennington Place has 
terraced sides and is traditionally said to have been 
a bull-baiting ring. Sir Julius Caesar, Master of 
the Rolls in the reign of James I, bought Bennington 
Manor from the third Earl of Essex. Another mem- 
ber of the Caesar family re-built the house in 1694, 
only to see it burned to the ground as soon as it 
was finished. In 1774 Sir John Chesshyre built the 


PROPERTY 


present house, and his family held it until a few 
years ago. 


A TURNOVER EXCEEDING £200,000 
RANSACTIONS by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons, in the last week or two, afford further 
evidence of the unprecedented demand for agri- 
cultural land, and also of the upward movement 
of prices of small country residential freeholds. The 
firm mentions the sale of the Isenhurst Estate, 
Heathfield (in conjunction with Messrs. Watson 
and Sons). This property extends to 900 acres 
with residence, home farm, cottages and woodlands 
with a large amount of timber ripe for felling. The 
property practically adjoins the town, and possesses 
frontages to good roads. Other sales include: Great 
Blunts Farm, Ingatestone, 267 acres, farmhouse 
and cottages; Henwick Manor Farm, Newbury, 
230 acres with residence, buildings and cottages 
(purchased on behalf of a client, Messrs. Dreweatt, 
Watson and Barton acting for the vendor); Chapel 
and Gregorys Farms, Watton-at-Stone, Hertford- 
shire, extending to 400 acres, purchased at auction 
on behalf of a client. Watchers, Shottermill, 
Surrey, with 14 acres; Sidlaws, Churt, 9% acres; 
Blue Mist, Pulborough, with 14 acres; Hillhampton, 
Sunningdale, a residence modernised regardless of 
cost, and grounds of 4 acres; Ridgmount, Peaslake, 
near Guildford, a modern residence with cottage 
and.4 acres; Indian Farm, Effingham, a modernised 
farmhouse with over 2 acres; Tenterdon Hall, St. 
Albans; Winkfield St. Mary, Wokingham, a modern 
residence in charming gardens; Tanyards, Buxted, 
an old residence with garage and grounds; Thu- 
borough, near Holsworthy, North Devon, a Geor- 
gian manor house and 3 acres; Holgate, Tunbridge 
Wells; Polyates, Cobham, a modern house; Eden- 
derry, Stanmore; The White Lodge, Monken Had- 
ley, Barnet; and Mountside, Harpenden (in con- 
junction with Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices). 
Zetland Lodge, a freehold in St. Winifred’s 
Road, Meyrick Park, Bournemouth, has been sold 
for £2,500, by Messrs. Fox and Sons. 





HE profession and the firm of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley have suffered a heavy loss 

by the death of Mr. Alfred James Baker, who 
passed away at his house at Palmer’s Green on 


October 31, after only two or three days’ illness, 
at the age of 57. He was admitted to partnersh 
at Hanover Square in 1935, after 30 years’ associ. - 
tion with various other leading firms. Gradual y 
the bulk of the work of conducting the firm’s av. - 
tions devolved upon him, and his name has be 
often mentioned in CountTRy LIFE as having be 
in the rostrum on the occasion of the sale of la: 
landed and other estates. He was often in cha 
of the auctions of furniture and works of art at t 
Hanover Square Galleries, and he conducted si 
sales as those of the contents of the Gaiety Thea 
and of well-known London hotels. No time \ 
ever wasted when Mr. Baker wielded the hamn 
and equally it may be said that no serious bid 
was ever deprived of an opportunity, the remarka 
speed with which he worked being accompan 
by a mastery of detail and of values, whether 
freehold property or miscellaneous furniture. 

It was characteristic of him that he undert 
at a few hours’ notice an auction at the Mans 
House on behalf of a London hospital. The Gov 
nors of the hospital telephoned to the present wr 
in the morning, asking whether he knew of 
auctioneer who would, as an act of kindness, offici: 
that afternoon at the sale of books at a meeting 
be presided over by the Lord Mayor. Mr. Bal 
was invited to do so and he gladly consented, a 
amassed a record total for the charity. Mr. Bak r 
was a Fellow of the Chartered Surveyors’ Insti‘ - 
tion, and a member of some of the many other pr - 
fessional societies, but he had no time for takii gz 
part in their affairs. 

It was not uncommon for him to hold two « 
three country auctions as well as the weekly 
auction at the Hanover Square Galleries, and io 
combine that heavy work with inspections of coun- 
try property and the supervision of appropriate 
particulars of sale. If it be said that this was too 
much for one man to attempt, there will be no 
difference of opinion, but let it be borne in mind 
that the normal complement of partners and staff 
at Hanover Square had been (it still is) depleted 
by war service, and the necessity of coping with 
a great deal of hard work was inevitable. Mr. 
Baker leaves a widow and two sons. One of the 
partners writes: ‘Alfred Baker was a good friend, 
and an able and loyal colleague, whom we shall all 
miss very much.” ARBITER. 
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MSVITIE & PRICE 
High Class Biscuits 


Quantities, owing to the shortage 
of important ingredients, are 
somewhat limited, but are being 
distributed equitably throughout 
the country. The public can obtain 
supplies only through retail shops 


and stores. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI 
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With measured and stately tread the farm horse went about his daily jobs. Faithfully he 


fulfilled his allotted tasks in his own time at his own pace. It meant nothing to him that time 


is as precious a commodity to the farmer as the very seed he sows and the grain he reaps. 


To-day, the inevitable spirit of progress is replacing the equine “Old Faithful” with an ‘Old xg: 


° ” ° ee ” 6 WWW 
Faithful” of steel and iron...the “CATERPILLAR.” Its muscles never tire. It needs no a 
grooming, no dosing. It never goes sick. It never needs rest. In its compact engine this new ” 
“Old Faithful” combines the power of scores of the old variety. Yet its ‘‘feed’’ costs little, its ca 
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maintenance is negligible. It does the work of many horses and many men in less time and with » 
greater efficiency. A “Caterpillar” on his land is the mark of the farmer who farms progressively. > genta: 
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CHESHIRE: 

Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. 
’Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 
SCOTLAND: 
Distributors, L.O. Tractors Limited, 
Coupar Angus, Perthshire. 
Telephones: Coupar Angus 173/45 


HATFIELD, HERTS.: 
’Grams: Tractors, Hatfield 
"Phone: Hatfield 2333 
MIDLANDS: 

Spare Parts and Service Depot, 
Millfields Road, Wolverhampton. 
*Phone: Bilston 41731 
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THE FLAT-RACING 
SEASON OF 1941 


HOUGH very naturally the social amenities associated with 

the race meetings held in peace-time at such venues as Epsom, 

Ascot, Goodwood and Doncaster were missing from the past 

season, the very business-like way in which it was conducted 
as satisfactory in that it proved the stability of the bloodstock world 
the face of every possible kind of difficulty. Upon this all connected 
ith it are to be congratulated, and thanks must be extended to those 
10, like Lord Rosebery and Lord Harewood, put in such magnificent 
rk behind the scenes to keep things going, and to Mr. C. W. Marriott 
id his staff for the way in which they kept the Summer Course at 
>wmarket, where the majority of the racing took place, in such perfect 
ndition. To be able to race two days in, practically, every other 
cek on a track that in peace-time is used only six or seven days in 
e whole season is a record worth remembering. 


LEADING OWNERS, BREEDERS, TRAINERS 
AND JOCKEYS 


Throughout the year articles have appeared dealing with current 
.cing; more recently the leading three-year-olds and the more pro- 
linent youngsters have been the subject of discussion. To deal with 
,ese again, with space and paper as short as it is, would be merely 
njustifiable repetition; the subject matter of this article must be in 
1e main the owners, breeders, trainers and jockeys of the horses 
iready mentioned. 

For many reasons no more fitting person could be chosen to head 

he list of winning owners and winning breeders than Lord Glanely, 
vho occupies the first place among the former with the sum of £8,762 
o his credit and leads the latter with £8,28734. A familiar figure in 
1e show-ring when, as William James Tatem, he drove his hackneys 
o success all over the country, Lord Glanely was created a baronet 
n 1916, was raised to the peerage two years later, and since Goemen 
won him his first race at Lingfield, in 1909, has made bloodstock and 
the breeding of it his hobby and his name one of the foremost and 
most respected of those connected with it. A fearless but, nevertheless, 
an astute buyer and a knowledgeable breeder, he was elected a member 
of the Jockey Club in 1921. He has now seen his colours—‘‘ Black 
jacket, red, white and blue belt and cap’’—carried to success in every 
one of the classics, as Colombo accredited him with the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1934, Dancing Time won him the One Thousand Guineas 
substitute last May, Grand Parade scored for him in the Derby of 1919, 
the Oaks came his way through the medium of Rose of England in 1930 
and Singapore and Chulmleigh have both carried off St. Leger honours 
at Doncaster. During the season his best winners have been Dancing 
Time, Crown Colony and Eastern Echo, all of whom are by Colombo 
who, like Singapore and Chulmleigh, stands at one or other of his 
Exning Studs near Newmarket, under the management of his brother- 
in-law Captain Sydney Lewis. 


THE KING’S HORSES 


Following Lord Glanely in the list of winning owners come H.M. 
King George VI and Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan, respectively, £5,801 4 
and £6,731%, to their credit, while nearest to his achievements among 
the breeders are the National Stud—which owes its position and its 
£7,395 mainly to the winnings of the King’s youngsters Big Game and 
Sun Chariot—and the Aga Khan who, despite his temporary retirement 
from an active participation in the sport, is responsible as a breeder 
for the winners of £6,9813, in stakes. 

Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan, who is the late Lord Woolavington’s 
daughter, had as her best winner the home-bred Hyperion colt Owen 
Tudor who, after a very disappointing display in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, ran away with the Derby and then, following another poor 
show in the Manchester St. Leger, scored in the Newmarket St. Leger 
from which the winner of the Manchester event—Sun Castle—was 
absent. An uncertain runner, and for that reason an unsatisfactory 
horse to write about, Owen Tudor, in spite of rumours to the contrary, 
remains for another season in training and it is to he hoped that he will 
once again try conclusions with Lord Portal’s Sun Castle and definitely 
prove whether he or Captain Boyd-Rochfort’s charge is the better. 

_ Owen Tudor’s Derby win—substitute race though it was—entitles 
l'red Darling to tie with the late John Porter as the only trainer to have 
turned out seven winners of the world’s most famous race. The second 
son of the late Sam Darling—who was responsible for the triple-crown 
winner Galtee More, the Derby winner Ard Patrick, the Two Thousand 
“uineas victor Slieve Gallion, the Oaks heroine Cap and Bells II, and 

he St. Leger winner Wildfowler—Fred Darling has headed the list of 
‘inning trainers three times previously and seems certain to add to 

S laurels next season. 


HARRY WRAGG’S FINE HORSEMANSHIP 


_It remains to add that, partly, perhaps, owing to the accident 
alch befell Gordon Richards in the early part of the season, Harry 
ragg, the eldest of the three brothers, finished up as the leading 
ckey and gave some of the finest displays of horsemanship seen 
on the racecourse for many a long day. 

So another season ends, but to help out the recess and all the con- 
smitant black-outs, Messrs. Weatherby, undismayed by the difficulties 
- paper, printing and binding, have issued Vol. xxix of the General 
‘ud Book which was due this year but was not generally anticipated. 
- 1S as complete as ever and, as ever, an essential to every breeder, 


-‘S publication is just another illustration of the way in which the 


loodstock world “just keeps rolling along.” Royston. 
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Wine Growers Distillers 


Our Wines and Spirits retain 
their high, pre-war standard 
of QUALITY, though QUANTITY 
ig severely limited by reason 
of the national emergency. 
We regret therefore any dis- 
appointment that may be ex- 
perienced on this account, 
either by consumers oF 
















traders. 
For general guidance, the 


prices in England and Wales 
of a few of our leading Wines 
and Spirits are quoted below: 
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Triple Crown Alto-Douro * =WINE Bot. 
Tawny... oe a Se : 
Gilbey’s Invalid Full Vintage 7/6 Reo. A full bodied Burgundy 
Old J Finest Old Tawny ... 9/6 Type Wine...  ... 4/6 
SHERRIES SCOTCH WHISKY 
Bonita Rich Golden Oloroso 8/- Spey Royal Old Matured 17/6 


Rustan Brown Old Brown... 8/6 BRANDIES 


Lor-Ex *** Fine Cognac ... 30 - 


COCKTAIL 
Tago Pure Grape Brandy 20 - 


* Odds On” Cocktail . 6/6 
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OLD ENGLAND Gilbey’s Famous Crystal Dry 17 - 


British Ruby ae «<< S/ 
British White es - 3/9 RUM 
British Sherry Sas ++ 3/9 Governor General... ... 17/6 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 617 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTrRY Lirz, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 617, Country LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Strect, 
’”’ and must reach this office not later than the first post on 





SOLUTION to No. 616 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
inthe issue of November 14, will be announced next week. 


_) bh. 





IN 
AIG T 
wn 


a a a is 
A Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, 
Tet the morning of Thursday, November 27, 1941. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 617 








The winner of 














Crossword No. 615 is: 
Mrs. E. A. Sursham, ‘ 
Markyate Cell, Markyate, ££ a 8 € g& 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire. Je BeBe wo é£gena 
e | 





DOWN. 


1. What a man’s wife should be even 
without many near relations (6) 


ACROSS. 


1. Caught, lost or sounded, generally ae € & 
at night (two words, 4, 4) 


~~ . 2. There must be method in it (6) 
5. The very acme (6) : , 
. : , 3. Scotswear (6) 
9. Without his plot of land this old ; : 
4. It should mean security for the 


bore might be quite clever (8) 1 
mountaineer (10) 
10. Apparently, a telescope makes an 
object (6) 


11. Without a conclusion (8) 


6. There’s something angellic about 
the great one (8) a 2 
7. Change it asa man for an island (8) 





12. Attack—with canvas camouflage? 
(6) é 

14. Could he be too healing? (10) 

18. Well, the sort of appearance made 


3. Not the same as Portugal, and the 
bill is not for wine (8) 





13. It might of course produce sole of 











by a daffodil (10) Kent (10) f 
. , 5 T -] ai ' 
22. Old German (6) 15. The traitor (8) 4 
23. “Steak, sir?” (anagr.) (8) 16. “The cataracts blow their — i 
: : from the steep ’’—Wordsworth (8) ; 
24. Suitable headgear for a snowman ? age ON Ke is th ti Mee Re als Dye Ce i 
(6) 17. ‘“‘It can die” (anagr.) (8) AV ATIEE wcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccecsoees i 
25. A way toreduce: it’s a bargain (8) 19. Priam’s son (6) : 
26. Is a canopy a puzzle to you? (6) 20. Face (6) 
27. Mascots for the T.F.? (8) 21. Slippery fish ? (6) IG soiisinss ncn tchnensitniauernasavedeseeseyeninenmnnsndielpiiieaaoa : 











bn ROOTES GROUP OF COMPANIES has spread and popularity of Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam-Talbot 


its influence and its products throughout the world. Cars, Commer and Karrier Commercial Vehicles. 


Its growth and success have been founded upon a Today, in their factories, thousands of operatives 


basis of financial and industrial stability, energy and take pride in that service to the Nation which has 


enterprise, as demonstrated by the consistent progress distinguished the Rootes Group from its very inception. 


The Rootes Manufacturing Companies 


HEADQUARTERS 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London 


CARS 
Humber Ltd. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Commer Cars Ltd. 


Karrier Motors Ltd. 


The Hillman Motor Car Co. Ltd. 


Sunbeam-Talbot Ltd. 


CARRIAGE-BUILDING 
Thrupp & Maberly Ltd. 


OVERSEAS 


loh b 





Aires, zs, Cc 





AIR-FRAME AND AERO-ENGINE 
Rootes Securities Ltd., 
Aircraft Division 
STEEL PRESSINGS 
British Light Steel Pressings Ltd. 


| . Sydney, and Distributors throughout the world 
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temperature and a clean and tidy boiler house. 
These are some of the advantages of installing 
an Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Stoker. We 


shall .be pleased to give you full particulars 


on application. 





f 25/ more heat 


| from your coal allowance, 


the elimination of laborious stoking up; the 


maintenance of your rooms at a pre-determined 
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“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq.,W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 
Leeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. 





Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Rd. 


















Gosh! ltl 
bea great day 
when theres enough 


BROLAC ana 
MURAC 


again for all my jobs 


says PAINTER BILL 


To-day, supplies of these paints 
are strictly limited and because of their exceptionally long 
life should be reserved for those jobs where protection 
against rust and rot is vital. If your decorator is temporarily 


out of stock—remember the best is always worth waiting for. 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD. 
Broadmead, Bristol 
London Office & Warehouse: 1-5 St. Pancras Way, N.W.| 
THE STRATHCLYDE PAINT CO. LTD., Dalmarnock, Glasgow 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





By appointing Lloyds Bank 
as Executor or Trustee, the 
delays and difficulties which 
are liable to occur in carrying 
out the terms of a Will or 
Trust, owing to the death of 
i an individual Executor or 
} Trustee, can be avoided, and 
immediate attention, 
continuity of management, 
security and expert advice 
can be ensured. 





A pamphlet giving further 
particulars can be obtained, 
free of charge, from any 
Branch. 





Head Office : 
71 Lombard St.. London, E.C.3 





RUNNING THE 
HOUSE YOURSELF? 


Use a little 
Gumption 


The household cleanser used 
by most particular people 


Independent 


WATER 


Supplies 


Cottage, Farm, Estate, Village, 
Camps and Institutions. 


Inspection of existing water supplies with 
Reports. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN, LTD. 


Artesian Well Engineers: Sole makers of 
*“*DANDO"’ Pumps. 


ITH to-day’s problem of domes- 

tic help, Gumption is a blessing 
in the house. Pleasant, quick and 
truly economical to use, it is a paste 
; ; ; that does a lot of work at the cost 
|, VictoriaSt.,Westminster, S.W.| of little energy. 
‘Phone Abbey 6338* 


& Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. The kindest of cleansers 


Gumption contains special ingre- 


























WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 


money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 


Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 


MAKERS : 
S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 

















dients to make it kind to the hands— 
careful of every surface—and won- 
derfully easy to use. But it is 
pitiless with dirt, grease and grime on 


JEWELLERY 
GOLD & SILVER 
inks, Baths, Tiles, Cookers, 
IN ANY CONDITION — mo Ai saeco 
IS WORTH MONEY 


and more money is needed for the War effort | 
We give HIGHEST PRICES for 
OLD GOLD, DIAMONDS. 
JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS. 


PEARLS, PRECIOUS STONES, ANTIQUE & MODERN 
SILVER , COINS , PLATE ET° 


SELL TO BRAVINGTONS In tins from 


TO-DAYS RECORD PRICE FOR) —(ansiderably over£2000000 

SOVEREIGNS 39%) «077 6d. to 5/- 
rz r Send by registered post or calito 

42° inexchange against a purchase.| _ ensure fairand highest prices 

_We pay the price we advertise. (shor olter by return 

Vhe Cath Jewellored for over. 100 ON $ 

KINGS CROSS.N.1 (2Doors From L.N.ER. Terminus 

6 GRAND BLOGS.STRAND.w c2@75 FLEET STREET,cc4 

189 BROMPT! 

MOOK FOR CLOG GSTS ORS HARD STREET. wa 

Benkers- WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. KINGS CROSS.N.1. 







You may find Gumption in short 
supply nowadays, but fortunately a 
little goes a long way. Get it 
whenever you can. 
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Gumption Products Ltd., Bush House, London, W.C.2 
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“BATSFORD "| 


BOOKS 


which form Ideal Gifts 





English Custom 
and Usage 
CHRISTINA HOLE Price 10/6 net 


Last year Miss Hole produced a 
comprehensive volume on English 
Folklore, and has now followed 
this up by the present sister book 
which concentrates largely on 
little-known customs, as in out- 
of-the-way country places, on 
origins and pagan relics, and 
follows the whole course of the 
year in old usages. It is lavishly 
illustrated from 100 carefully 
chosen photographs, drawings 
and old prints. 


Country Moods 
and Tenses 
EDITH OLIVIER Price 8/6 net 


A sensitive and deeply revealing 
study of the life, background and 
psychology of country people at 
the present time. The book is 
illustrated by a choice of 76 
delightful photographs and prints, 
and there is a colour frontispiece 
from an old painting. The jacket 
has been designed by Rex 
Whistler. 

The Field : ‘* We make bold to 
say that Miss Olivier has written 
a book that will take its place 
among the classics of rural liter- 
ature—and live and be vital in 
years to come.”’ 


Time Exposure 
CECIL BEATON Price 12/6 net 


Containing 300 reproductions of 
Mr. Beaton’s finest photographs 

rouped under Personalities, 
Travel, the Stage, Ballet, Genre, 
Fashion, and so on, with commen- 
tary by Peter Quennell. 

Besides those of purely de- 
corative or artist c appeal the 
illustrations comprise unique 
portraits of many of the celebri- 
ties of the last fifteen years, in 
art, literature, music, fash on, 
and so on, ending with a gallery 
of the leading figures of the pre- 
sent war, including magnificent 
studies of Mr. Winston Churchill. 


English Night Life 


from Norman curfew to present 
black-out 


THOMAS BURKE Price 10/6 net 


A companion book to the authors, 
very successful Streets of London. 
It provides a varied and fascinating 
miscellany of evening pleasure, 
from the feastings and minstrelsy 
of the Middle Ages, on through 
the masques and carousings of the 
seventeenth century to the mani- 
fold distractions of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century night life, and 
thence to our own times. It is 
illustrated, textually by extracts 
from the works of many rare and 
curious writers, and pictorially by 
a veritable gallery of reproduc- 
tions, in monochrome and colour, 
from old prints, drawings, paint- 
ings and modern photographs. 


At all good Bookshops 
or from the Publishers 


B. T. Batsford Ltd 


15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON, W.I. 


| 
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SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
OF A LUCKY YEAR 


Reviewed by HOWARD SPRING 





From He Went with 


HERE is no lack of books 
for children this year, war 
or no war. In writing about 
them, the difficulty is to 
know where to begin, what to include 
and what to leave out. And please 
don’t accept my list as a list of the 
best books. Perhaps the best haven’t 
come my way. I can do no more here 
than write briefly of a score or so, all 
having something to commend them. 

I am glad to see that that dear 
old nonsensical classic The Swiss 
Family Robinson is re-issued from time 
to time. Collins has an excellent edi- 
tion for 5s., with clear print and 
spirited illustrations by Jack Matthew. 
Like all the other editions I have seen, 
this one has no author’s name on the 
title page. This is the only book I 
am acquainted with of which it may 
be said that everybody knows it and 
no one knows who wrote it. But 
surely ‘‘no one”’ is putting it too em- 
phatically. Someone must know, and 
I hope that some day it will become 
the practice to give credit to an author 
to whom so many have owed so much 
innocent amusement. 

While I am writing of reprints 
let me point out that Macmillans have 
published in one volume, for the 
reasonable price of 8s. 6d., under the 
title The Jeremy Stories, the three 
books that Hugh Walpole wrote 
about the boy named Jeremy. 

What gaps there are in one’s 
education! Just as I do not know 
who wrote the Swiss Family, so I had 
never heard of the Kalevala. ‘ Kale- 
vala,’’ I read now, ‘“‘may be roughly 
translated as Land of Heroes. The 
original epic is to the culture of Fin- 
land what the Iliad is to that of 
Greece.’’ The tales, it seems, have 
been re-told many times in many 
languages, and now here is Babette 
Deutsch re-telling them in English : 
Heroes of the Kalevala (Methuen, 7s.). 
They are fine tales, lit with poetry 
and imagination, and I should say 
that to the average boy and girl they 
will have a quicker appeal than 
Kingsley’s Heroes. Mrs. Deutsch has 
made a splendid job of the translation, 
and the drawings by Margaret Levetus 
are just right. 

WALTER DE LA MARE 

While we are in the realms of 
poetry, let us mention a new book by 
Walter de la Mare: Bells and Grass 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.). Some of these verses 
are early work by the author, accident- 
ally and happily re-discovered; others 
were added to make up the volume. 
Nearly all of them have that sense 
which Mr. de la Mare’s poetry captures 
more subtly than any other poetry 
of our time—the sense of the intan- 
gible thinly hidden by the real, of 
ghost and flesh being one thing, of 


Christopher Columbus 


every human step being close to a 
veil that may at any moment part 
upon a mystery. As with the Kale- 
vala, this is a book in which children 
and grown-ups may alike delight. 

A GOOD STORY 

I have chosen four books which 
are stories, pure and simple, of our 
own time; and Patricia Lynch’s 
Fiddler's Quest (Dent, 7s.) seems 
to me to be the best of them. The 
fiddler was a little girl called Ethne 
Cadogan whose father, about to 
emigrate to America, put her aboard 
a boat bound for Dublin, with instruc- 
tions to find her way to the island of 
Inishcoppal, off the west coast of 
Ireland, where her grandfather, King 
Cadogan, rode the swift grey horses. 
The tale is of Ethne’s journey, of all 
the strange people she met, of Dublin 
tenements and the open road, of much 
music and merrymaking, and of 
Inishcoppal and the swift grey horses 
at last. Here again is a tale that all 
may read with pleasure, clean as the 
wind and happy as a spring day. 

I was disappointed with Miss 
Noel Streatfeild’s The Children of 
Primrose Lane (Dent, 7s.) which does 
not, I think, come up to her Tennis 
Shoes or Ballet Shoes. The children 
from the London slum street are real 
enough, but I found their adventure 
over-strained credulity. I must not 
reveal what their adventure was, 
except to say that it had to do with 
a German spy; that the spy was more 
of a fool than a spy would be likely 
to be; that the children acted less 
wisely than such intelligent children 
would act; and that the parents were 
blinder than parents would be as to 
what was happening under their noses. 

Miss M. E. Atkinson’s Crusoe 
Island (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.), so 
far from dealing with the incredible, 
suffers a little from the dullness of 
sticking too closely to the common- 
place. Itisa tale of children marooned 
by flood in an empty house and of 
their rather tame adventures in sur- 
mounting their difficulties. 

For younger children—say not 
older than 10—there is Dorothy Ann 
Lovell’s The Strange Adventures of 
Emma (Faber, 6s.). Emma was a 
royal doll in a museum. She got out 
of her case and went adventuring in 
the wide world; and children who can 
swallow a doll acting and talking like a 
human being will find her jaunt to Scot- 
land and back full of diverting incident. 

Dogs, horses, and small boat 
sailing are three safe options for those 
who write for children, and there are 
plenty of books in this category. 
There are some good dogs in Christine 
Chaundler’s The Odd Ones (Country 
Life, 6s.) and Harry Rowntree gives 
us some good pictures of them. They 








HARRODS 


CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS 
Finest Selection in lou: 


A visit to Harrods Book Roo 
will go a long way towards solvir 
your gift problems. 


List of Gift Books free on application. 


(hildrens Books too: 


Harrods have a wonderful choice 

books for children. Be sure to ord 

early and thus secure the books yc: 

want. If in doubt, Harrods will make 

selection for you—just let us know ti 

ages of the children and the amount yc 
wish to spend. 


A Uift 
ALL BOOK LOVERS 
will appreciate 


A subscription to Harrods Library is a 
Christmas Gift second to none, for not 
only Joes the Library provide any book 
obtainable, but delivery is free. Why 
not write to-day for a prospectus. Don’t 
forget there is also a Children’s Library. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 
(AAA AAMAS 











H. E. Bates 
The Modern Short Story 


Mr. Bates, himself one of the greatest 
living writers of short stories, has 
written a major work of literary 
criticism and history which will be 
one of the most eagerly awaited 
publications of the Christmas season. 
Ready 7th December. 7s. 6d. net 


HORRABIN’S 
Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
ol. 4. January — July 1941 
** Horrabin is recognised as the genius 
of the explanatory map.'’—Star. 
His new volume covers the most 
eventful period of the war to date. 
3s. 6d. net 































A PROVOCATIVE STUDY 
There are 


No South Africans 
G. H. CALPIN 
** A lively summary .. . informed by 
a keen understanding of the person- 
alities involved . . . Mr. Calpin has 
much to reveal.’’—Times Literary Supp. 
10s. net 


An Outline of Money 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER 

The real meaning of money explained 

in simple terms by the well-known 

broadcaster and Editor of The Econo- 

mist. ‘* Lucid, entertaining, and in- 

formative ...'’—Truth. 10s. net 


THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH 
Sturdy Rogue 
MAGDALEN KING-HALL 


The author has poured all the glory 

and grime of Elizabethan England 

into this exciting story which may 

well become a children’s classic. 
Illustrated 6s. net 
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NELSON 


PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH 
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weave their way in and out of an 
excellent little story, for one of the 
“odd ones” was a boy, Simon, and 
the other was a “Scottie” named 
Larry. Simon was too small for 
his brothers to bother with him 
avd Larry had his nose put out of 
joiat by the arrival of a grand red 
ich setter. So the two neglected 
or. formed a friendship and went 
th. ‘r own ways, which turned out in 
th. long run to be ways enormously to 
tk. benefit of prouder dogs and boys. 

Ponies take up the foreground of 
W. Couldn’t Leave Dinah, by Mary 
Tr .dgold (Cape, 7s. 6d.). We meet 


no 


a oup of children belonging to a 
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pony club in one of the Channel 
Islands, and follow particularly the 
fortunes of two of them who are 
accidentally left behind when their 
father quits the island on the arrival 
of a German force of occupation. 
Then adventures come thick and 
plenty : code messages in rock-pools, 
the snapping up of papers from under 
a German general’s nose, the vindica- 
tion of suspected Fifth Columnists, 
and the inevitable happy ending. 
More ponies in Ponies and Cara- 
vans, by Marjorie Mary Oliver and 
Eva Ducat (Country Life, 7s. 6d.). 
This book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and tells the story of two 
town children who went for a country 
holiday, learned to ride, and joined a 
grand trek of riders and caravans 
bound for a Dartmoor pony fair. It 
has the virtue of practicality. Chil- 
dren can learn a good deal from it 
about ponies and their management. 


ANIMAL STORIES 


Dogs, horses and many other 
animals are the protagonists of Twenty 
More Animal Stories, by various 
authors (A. and C. Black, 4s. 6d.). I 
once wrote of a hound wagging his 
tail, and was severely, reprimanded 
by a managing editor who was also a 
hunting man. He told me that 
hounds don’t have tails: they have 
sterns. They don’t wag them: they 
wave them. So I was pleased to note 
that the very first sentence in this 
book reads: “Bellman trotted up the 
field, his stern waving cheerfully.”’ 
Here’s accuracy at the beginning, and 
there’s both accuracy and interest all 
through. 

Boys who want to learn something 
about sailing may safely be left to 
Mr. Conor O’Brien, who has himself 
sailed so much and so well. His 
book The Runaways (Harrap, 5s.) 
delightfully combines a tale of high 
adventure with reliable information 


about the work of sailing a boat. I 
have read plenty of books about 
sailing, and I have never, in any one 
of them, come on a better chapter 
than the one here called ‘‘The Flight 
tothe North.’’ Any reader will handle 
a small ship the better for reading that 
chapter, and yet all the information 
comes without strain out of the 
exciting course of the story. 


THE HENTY TRADITION 


The Henty tradition is repre- 
sented by two books: He Went with 
Christopher Columbus, by Louise 
Andrews Kent (Harrap, 6s.) and 
Sturdy Rogue, by Magdalen King- 
Hall (Nelson, 6s.). The first tells of 
an English boy’s joining up with 
Columbus, of his long sojourn as a 
slave in the Indies, and of his return 
in time to frustrate a wicked uncle 
who had seized his estates. The 
second takes a similar type of hero— 
a boy of the landed classes—and 
introduces him to the life of the roads 
and the vagrants upon them, with a 
final adventure in the battle which 
repulsed the Armada. Both are full 
of colour and swift adventure—in short 
“good Henty.’’ 

Esther Melbourne Knox’s Swift 
Flies the Falcon (Muller, 6s.) is in the 
same tradition—a tale of the Crusades 
—but it is marred by two faults. 
One is over-emphasis and a mania for 
big adjectives. She talks of an 
“enormous” greyhound and _ its 
“mighty inquiring head ’’—which sug- 
gests something more like the hound 
of the Baskervilles than the slender 
grace of a greyhound. And she gets 
horribly at sea in seeking an “Olde 


Englysshe”’ flavour in speech. “Ah, 
wouldst I had been there!’’ “Thou 
dresseth.’’ ‘I mayeth.’’ There are 


scores of absurdities of this sort to 

spoil a tale that has good points. 
Those who know Eileen and 

Rhoda Power’s Boys and Girls of 
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History will welcome A Child’s Day 
Through the Ages, by Dorothy Mar- 
garet Stuart (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), a book 
written in the Power tradition. It 
contains 14 stories, the first one set 
in the Bronze Age (3500 B.c.) and 
the last in the present century. In 
between aré tales of children living 
their normal lives in many lands and 
many ages; and all are told with a 
quiet effectiveness, a sense of complete 
reality. This is a book to be recom- 
mended without reserve, packed as it 
is with knowledge that comes on to 
the page lit up with imagination. 

It is a long time since I have 
looked at what is being written for 
children to-day. I found it not a 
disappointing research. No work of 
genius—no Alice in Wonderland, no 
Wind in the Willows—is here; but 
there’s not a bad level of achievement; 
and I should call it on the whole a 
lucky year that produced Heroes of 
the Kalevala, A Child’s Day, and 
Fiddler’s Quest, which I hereby record 
as my “nap selections.”’ 

















From The Strange Adventures 
of Emma 
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If in doubt what 


BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFT* 


Se) 


books to choose 


BOOK TOKENS 


enable your 


friends to make 


their 


own choice at mcst bookshops 


* NOW MORE THAN EVER—SINCE THEY ARE) STILL UNRATIONED AND TAX-FREE 
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Denes Photographs 


LIL. kinds of new aspects of the fashion industry are cropping up 

in London to cope with war-time regulations and rationing. 

Renovating and remodelling are undertaken in each of the 

big stores, where experts will advise on every conceivable kind 

of alteration. Sketches are sent to country customers and 

estimates given. Evening clothes are remodelled into short dresses, into 

tunics, jackets, and house-coats for wearing by the fire in winter-time. 

Old evening coats shed their fur collars and all their frills. Odd bits 

of material are quilted and made into tailored revers and pockets in a 

cheerful colour to contrast with the tailored coat or jacket that is re- 
modelled from the old. The fur collar is then taken to the furrier. 

The enterprising Mr. Molho is making enchanting hats, muff bags, 

gauntlet gloves and house slippers from odd bits of fur. He will trans- 

form your old Persian lamb collar into a toque or cap with a purse bag 

or gloves to match. He charges one guinea to make slippers, using 

customer’s fur, one and a half guineas for gloves, three cr four for a bag, 

and this fee includes all lining and materials other than the fur. Old- 


Pringle’s twin set in coral cash- 
mere has a purl stripe worked 
into the circular ribbed band 
at the neck. With it is worn 
a Koneray pleated skirt in 
Glenurquhart suiting over- 
checked with coral. 


ND SWEATERS 
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Buttons right down the / 
front, is two piece with 
flat working above the 
waist on the jumper 
and fullness gathered 
into the yoke. The 
collar is like a boy’s. 
Colour, maize yellow. 





fashioned mink coats with shawl collars and big slee. 
will make, not only a tailored straight coat with tail 

revers, but a tippet and cap as well to wear with a pl 
town suit or coat. Old coats, much worn in parts, mé¢ 
short-sleeved boleros and hats. If mink, Mr. Molho wor 
the skins downwards for the fronts and back, crossw: 
on the sleeves. The cost of transforming a full-leng 
mink coat, including a beautifully dove-tailed shouk 
yoke, is from 22 guineas. 

Another service that is a great saver of coupons 
that of the Corset Renovating Company, who keep the 
Slikeese belts in order for a whole year, doing any cleanin~, 
adjusting or remodelling during that time, entirely free «i 
charge. Slikeese belts and corselettes are made in Trex-: - 
Nit, a very resilient, elasticised milanese that gives tl 
maximum of control. There is a panel in the front of ea 
in broché coutille, lightly boned. Belts and corselette: 
are made in various sizes. ‘‘Helene’’ is a corselette f 
the medium figure, cut well up in front with an uplift 
brassiére. For the larger figure they make “ 


“an 


4 


“Lydia,” 
which has a wider front panel of rigid broché, scientifically 
seamed to keep a flat line, and a deep lace brassiére. Belts 
are made in the same materials in graded sizes, and each i 
has its specially designed brassi¢ve. If your clothes are to 
keep their shape and wear well, it is absolutely necessary 
to have a good foundation garment, fitted on you by 
experts. If your foundation garment is to keep its shape 
it is necessary to wash it every fortnight. These are the 
two golden rules to remember for good dressing. 

The Hat Hospital in Ebury Street ask you not to 
thruw away any old felts or straws. Hoods are likely to 
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Carpets by the Y 
for making UP 
to fit any room -*° 
either Plain or 
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\ Oriental - - 
sent on request - °° 
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T HESE 2° b uriful and rar peavy-quaney 
Carpets chat @ t before the War and 
now ? ait your preciation cheir lovely 
parmonious ton Carpet> Se Floor 
Harvey Nichols and Co» Lt Sloane 3440 
A few examples of th many yarious sizes 19 toc 
Sizes 
137° 9" X 1 Q” Camel Groun reen Borde 3 10 0 
is) 2" X 1 Q” Green” Camel” _ £59 10 0 
iy \" x 1g" Blue ‘i Came - _ £65 9 0 
1 9" X 3 3" Camel = Green” £65 90 
gy t \37 7" Coppeé ” Camel” £16 \5 0 
g 4" x \5' 3" Rose - Cream” £19 \0 0 
ig 9" \s 4" Camel , Blue ; £85 0 0 
r' 0° * \s' 0" Cream” Copper” 492 \0 0 
7\' 0" * \S’ Camel” Blue “ £92. 10 0 
24 3" % is) \" Cream” Rose * £\05 9 0 
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The jersey tweed dress above has 
a tailored jacket to match and a 
narrow leather belt. It is a Jersey- 
de-Luxe model from Harrods 
and comes in light brown flecked 
with darker, with pleats in the 
front. 


be very scarce later on, and can be re-blocked intu 
the shapes of next season. Costs range from about 
30s. upwards for re-blocking and re-modelling. 
Harrods are making fetching draped turbans from 
fur and velvet, jersey, or soft cloth. Old fur ties, 
sashes from evening dresses, discarded jackets, all 
can be used up for these caps, which are very chic 
with fur coats and plain dark afternoon frocks. 
The best furs are the flat ones—mink, Persian 
lamb, ocelot, sealskin, baby calf. Fox seems almost 
non-existent. Other news from Harrods is that 
they will invisibly repair ladders in your stockings 
in a few days. Silk stockings are worth their weight 
in gold, and must be repaired for as long as they will hold together. 


Holes 
in the legs of wool, rayon and cotton stockings should be repaired by experts 
if coupons are to last the year out. 


Ge’ R styles are changing. Hair is gradually getting shorter, not drastic- 
ally as in the last war when almost over-night half the women in this 
country chopped off a foot or two and appeared with a shingle or bob, 
but gradually. Mr. Raymond finds his clients are asking for this new shorter 
cut, which is not boyish in any way, but completely feminine, brushed across 
with soft curls that define the shape of the head and tend to cover the ears. 
This is quite a revolutionary change. For years, smart women have brushed 
their hair away from the ears. Now, with most of them in uniform hours 
each day, they find that the uniform hats and caps are more becoming when 
the hair shows below. As all uniform headgear comes well on to the head, 
hair, to show, must be pulled forward over the ears. Mr. Raymond has 
designed several attractive styles for this shorter hairdressing. One that is 
really short he calls ‘“‘Astrakhan,’’ an attractive curly crop style, the name 
of which is self-explanatory. Hair is still brushed well away from the fore- 
head, but no longer into bangs and pompadours, which are disappearing. 
They are too exotic for the times, and do not look well with uniform. 

I have found a set of beauty preparations called ‘“‘Queen,”’ which are 
specially prepared for those with sensitive skins. Everything used in these 
preparations is guaranteed to be entirely free from any of those ingredients 
which might affect even the most sensitive skin or provoke allergic suscepti- 
bilities of any description. The contents of each pot and each bottle of 
“‘Queen”’ preparations is made in the special laboratories of the firm, and 
they include certain basic substances known to have a soothing, tonic effect 
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%* Plain velvet or felt collars many country suits 
making them sophisticated enough to come to town. 


%* Finnigar.s put a green velvet collar on a green 
checked suit with a single button fastening. 


%* The three-piece is brown and oatmeal checked tweed; 
the jacket and coat are faced and bound with brown. 


\OedeStRc eo) or eeene 


on the skin Harmless ingredients seem- 
ingly may have the effect of being an 
irritant to some. All such _ ingredients, 
whether they affect only a minute proportion 
of people, are black-listed by the makers 
of “Queen” preparations. Their range 
includes face-powder, bath-powder, day 
cream, night cream, special skin food and 
liquid medicated skin food. 

Leather for handbags is very scarce, and the newest ones are now mad 
in soft baby calf, ranging in price from two to five guineas. The smaller one: 
are like envelopes, the larger have handles. and are quite flat. Reversible 
sheepskin gloves are smart with tweeds. They cost 25s. 9d. at Harrods, anc 
you wear them with the cuff turned back an inch or so showing the curly 
lining. Knitted string gloves with a warm lining can be got for only om 
coupon, and are pretty in canary yellow. At Walpoles I found dainty woo 
delaine nightgowns, neatly tucked at the square neck and on the tiny sleeves 
entirely hand-made, for two guineas—good buying propositions. 

Lapel ornaments in silver-gilt at Fortnum and Mason are copies 0! 
antique gold brooches hung with antique seals. They are extraordinaril} 
smart on plain dark town suits. Fortnum and Mason also still have a gooc 
stock of wrist-watches of all kinds; some tiny sports ones, ranging in pric 
from 15 guineas, were delightful. Cartier are showing topaz and gold jeweller) 
—massive clips and bracelets made in huge, chunky pieces of the stone an 
gold. Circular watches, thin as wafers, are being worn again in the breas 
pockets of suit jackets. The antique gold chain is fixed to the top buttor 
P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


of the shirt and loops down to the pocket. 
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Practical 
Co UNE. Ty 
Coat 


“*Coran”’ 
WARM WINTER 
COAT in Beaver Mohair 
Fur Fabric which has 
the appearance of real 
fur, and possesses ex- 
cellent wearing qualities. 
Belted style, as sketch, or 


in swagger 1 
shape - - 13: Gns. 


78 coupons 





Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 








BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
Phone: VICtoria 6666. 














JANE anp JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 








Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps i in men’s 
suits and great coats? 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 
by 
JANE anp JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers . Milliners 


Sloane 36 Wilton Place, 
1537 London, S.W.1 




















Werte noOn } 


Our Prime 
Minister has repeatedly 
pou that the enemy may resume 
his attack on London at any moment. By 
our WAR RELIEF FUND we have helped— 
and are still helping—hundreds of bombed 
families. Will you help us to be ready to 
meet future emergencies? Second-hand cloth- 
ing urgently needed. Please address: The 
Secretary for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 
29a, Great College Street, 


a Westminster, S.W.1. a 














WILL'STOP 
THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 

of a cold and it will be 
cleared promptly and safely. 
Breathing VAPEX removes 
the stuffiness by penetrating 
to the source of the infection— 
the warm recesses of the nose 
and throat—where it destroys 
the breeding germs. 


If you have let your cold de- 
velop, VAPEX will shorten the 
attack, ease the breathing and 
clear the bronchial passages. 


' 
DIAMONDS UP 75% (A drop on 
AZINGLY HIGH PRICES id fe ker 4 
A DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL. your hand chief 


LERY, SILVER, PLATE. ANTIQUES. 


£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.I 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 











DULVERTON “Woodcote” 
A small HOTEL on the Borders of 
Exmoor which particularly caters 

for Country Lovers. 


GOOD HUNTING. 
HACKING AND FISHING 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic 
drop’ of VAPEX on your hand- 
kerchief and breathe deeply 
from it frequently during the 
day. At night put a drop on 
the end of your pillow. All 
symptoms of your cold will 
soon be gone. 


From your Chemist 
2/3 and 3/4 





The son and heir = 


must first be served 


When any Weston Biscuits are to be had the 
nursery is the first place for them to go. And 
‘go’ they most certainly do ! The pity is that 
so many days there are none—even in the 
nursery. 

As it is, our factories are working day and 
night, the twenty-four hours through. And our 
vans are delivering oven-fresh biscuits—crisp 
and appetising—to every big and little place 
in the land. 

We see our work in life very clearly. It is to 
make the best of biscuits, to sell them at really 
reasonable prices, and to get them into grocers’ 
shops as quickly as we can. 

When you cannot get Weston Biscuits, you 
are going without as part of the nation’s effort. 
When you can, you will enjoy their quality as 
much as you appreciate the economy of their 
price. 





BISCUITS 


THE WESTON BISCUIT COMPANY L'TD., SLOUGH, EDINBURGH, NEWPORT, 


BELFAST 


Ashley Courtenay Recommended. 


es THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Tel.: Dulverton 129. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLA/S 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 








HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 



































STATE (XPRESS 


555 
Cgavrelles 


PRE-WAR PRICE, 327 JM ROLS-ROYCE wo BENTLEY 


314-80 :5 Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 


% Royce and Bentley models. 
Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 
202s. of The Doctor's tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 


Ceylon Tea goe . ° P e- : 
metaane A cy For those still in a position to use cars for business or 


pe ee Agar professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 
LINDSAY LIMITED Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 
20, Eastcheap, E.C.3, are difficult to obtain. 


Rare | eck BARCLAY Bad 
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CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 

















Telephone: MAY fair 7444 (20 Lincs) —" 








No Coupons _ No Tax 
The IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS are BOOKS 
There are THREE FLOORS of displayed books 


NEW and OLD for 
YOUNG and OLD at 


HATCHARDS 
THE WORLD’S FINEST BOOKSHOP 


Booksellers to Their Majesties the King and the Queen 
FORTNUM &® MASON PICCADILLY and to Queen Mary 

















187 Piccadilly, London, W.1 REGENT 3201-3 








THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 
Send us a Cheque for 75/10 (for one year) or 37/11 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 
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